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Introducing the 1975 Celica GT. 


2.2 \tter, 4-seater, 5-speeder. 


The Celica GT is about the hottest Toyota around. 

It’s got a new 2.2 liter hemi-head engine with a tran- 
sistorized ignition system to increase spark efficiency. 
And a 5-speed transmission that’s easy on gas and on 
the engine because fifth gear is an overdrive. 

There's also a Celica ST with the same new engine 
coupled with a 4-speed synchromesh or, if you like, an 


optional 3-speed automatic transmission. 
Both Celica GT and ST come loaded with standard 
equipment (of course), AM/FM stereo radio. Power front 
disc brakes. Radial tires. Styled steel wheels. Rear 
window defogger. Wall-to-wall carpeting. 
Celica. For people who want a great looking car. But 
don't want to spend their lives paying for it. 








Standard equipment includes 8,000 rpm_ Reclining Hi-back front bucket seats. In 5-speed overdrive in the GT. With the ST, 
tach, an electric clock, a resettable trip the GT (shown here) upholstery is knitted 4-speed is standard, automatic is available 


odometer and an AM/FM stereo radio. vinyl. In the ST, it’s plush fabric Small car specialists for over 40 years 
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See how much car your money can buy. 


Presented by the Securities Industry Association 
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The Dow Jones is lower 
than it’s been in years. 

The economy is ina state 
of flux. 

And here we're telling you 
that it’s the best time in years to 
pick up a bargain in the Market. 

Admittedly, it sounds a 
bit strange. 

But it’s true. 

Right now, the Market has 
some of the best values to come 


, 
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along in over 20 years. 

Many stocks, for example, 
are now selling at their highest 
yields in more than a decade— 
7,8, 10, even 12%. 

Today, the average stock 
is priced about 70% below what 
it was in 1968, yet corporations 
are earning 50% more than 
they did then. 

And the yields on high-grade 
corporate bonds run as high as 


The Market. 


Today, there's no better place 
to pick up a bargain. 





who buys stock today 
would have to be crazy. 
Orknow abargain when he sees one. 


11%. That's higher than they've 
been in over 100 years. 

Allin all, the Market offers 
better buys today than any of us 
may ever see again. 

We think there's never been 
a better time to see your broker. 
Have him tell you where the good 
buys are in the Market. 

With the bargains around 
today, you'd be crazy to pass 
them up. 
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JAROFF, STOLER & BERGERUD 


LETTER FROM THE P ISHER 


Articles in TIME’s Medicine section often alert readers to un- 
suspected ailments or direct them to cures. This week’s cover story 
on hypertension will almost certainly have similar results. Twenty- 
three million Americans fall victim to this quiet, almost symptom- 
less epidemic, but only about 3 million are getting proper treatment. 
An unnecessarily lethal disease, hypertension “makes a major con- 
tribution to the leading causes of death in America—heart disease 
and stroke,” says Associate Editor Peter Stoler, “but it’s being con- 
quered. There’s no question that if you get treatment you can live a 
lot longer.” For the story, Stoler and Reporter-Researcher Jean Ber- 
gerud, a veteran of 22 years in the Medicine section, interviewed pi- 
oneer blood-pressure researcher Dr. John Laragh, our cover subject, 
and pored over such weighty medical tomes as Laragh’s 900-page Hy- 
pertension Manual. Notes Senior Editor Leon Jaroff, who edited the 
story: “Hypertension sounds like a disease of nervous, high-strung in- 
dividuals. Many people are embarrassed to admit that they have it. 
We'd like to clear away some of the misconceptions.” 

6 

Watergate has been one of the most demanding stories TIME has 
ever reported. For over two years, TIME’s Washington correspon- 
dents covered, and helped to unravel, the conspiracy. In critical phases 
—the Saturday Night Massacre, the impeachment hearings and Nix- 
on’s resignation—all 21 men and women in the bureau worked 
together to cover events and reaction. Leisurely weekends became a 
vague memory for those assigned to the story full time, since key news- 
breaks so often came on Saturday nights and Sunday mornings, hours 
when sources were least accessible. Looking back from the perspec- 
tive of last week’s verdict, Correspondent Hays Gorey summed up 
the bureau’s mood: “None of us would have given up the chance to 
take part in history the way we did.” Senior Writer Ed Magnuson, 
who wrote this week’s Watergate article, has turned out 21 cover sto- 
ries on the conspiracy. Said he: “This story has been both arduous 
and satisfying for a journalist. But it yields no joy. High officials who 
used lawless means to manipulate the public they were supposed to 
serve have been stopped. But it was too close a call.” 
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The Cover: Dr. Laragh with diagnostic equipment 
Photographed by Bill Pierce. 
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The man who 
brought Civilisation 
to America 
now brings terror 
madness and ecstasy 


Lord Kenneth Clark, whose 
clear, witty narration refreshed American 
television audiences in Civilisation, is about 
to refresh you again. 

You can watch him in his newest 
weekly television series, The Romantic 
Rebellion, the first episode of which will be 
the PBS Special of the Week on January 13. 

It's about a group of painters —Goya, 
Ingres, Delacroix, Degas, David, Piranesi, 
Fuseli, Blake, Gericault, Turner, Constable 
and one sculptor, Rodin—whose temperaments 
were among the most colorful, original —and 
occasionally bizarre—in the history of Art. 

And it's about the social and political 
forces that drove some of them to become 
romantic rebels: 

Their burning desire to strip away the 
polite surface of classical art—as well as the 
polite facades that cloaked society —and ex- 
pose what lay underneath: hypocrisy, social 
injustice, terror, madness, sexuality—even 
our capacity to experience divine ecstasy. 

Along the way you'll also see the bril- 
liant paintings and sculptures which make 
the statements these artists wanted to make. 

The Romantic Rebellion. It’s one 
introductory hour, and fourteen weekly half- 
hours that are a tribute to man's genius for 
self-expression, and Kenneth Clark's genius 
for clear, witty, refreshing enlightenment. 





A 15-Part Weekly series on Public TV starting Jan. 13. Made possible by a grant from 
Narrated by Lord Kenneth Clark. Starring Goya. J@ AMERICAN 
Degas. David, Delacroix, Turner, Rodin and others. SAB CAN COMPANY 





Which house is covered by your present 
homeowners policy? 
The one you bought or the one you own? 


Chances are, it’s somewhere 
in between. 

Because over the years, it 
was easy to overlook the one 
thing that affects the value of a 
home more than all the money 
you put into it. Inflation. 

Today, your house, like so 
many houses, is probably worth 
more than the insurance that 
covers it. 

But if you're insured by 
The Travelers, we can help you 
offset the effects of an unpredict- 
able economy. 

Every year, we'll check your 
coverage against replacement 
costs in your area. If the price of 
raw materials and the cost of 
labor are higher than they were 
last year, we'll adjust your policy 
to reflect those changes. 

This service is only one part 
of what may be the most compre- 
hensive homeowners protection 
you can buy. 

If you'd like to know more 
about it, see your own Travelers 
agent or check the Yellow Pages 
for one near you. 

That way, if something 
happens to your house, you might 
have to rebuild or replace it at 
today’s prices, but you won't have 
to do it with yesterday's coverage. 
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THE TRAVELERS 
Maybe we can help. 








The Travelers Indemnity Company and its Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 











TWO BOND ADVERSARIES ABOUT TO TAKE A NOVEL ESCAPE ROUTE IN THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN GUN 


Water Pistols 


THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN GUN 
Directed by GUY HAMILTON 
Screenplay by RICHARD MAIBAUM 
and TOM MANKIEWICZ 


This is a James Bond caper and, as 
in the previous eight, there are plenty 
of fancy gadgets. Two are worthy of spe- 
cial note. One ts a car that converts into 
an airplane (a bit of a bore; flying autos 
have already shown up in Popular Me- 
chanics). The other, also a car, is less 
flashy. It merely moves in the air be- 
tween the banks of a river and spins 
three times like a huge eggbeater be- 
fore coming to rest, upright, on the far 
side. Now that is not as elaborate as the 
ability to take wing, but there is some- 
thing elegant in the simplicity and un- 
expectedness of the spin 

The flying car. in fact, is much like 
what is wrong with The Man with the 
Golden Gun and what has been wrong 
with the whole Bond series for a while 
Overtricky, uninspired, these exercises 
show the strain of stretching fantasy well 
past wit. The best Bonds, like the car 
that twirls, were sly without quite get- 
ting silly. The best Bonds also had Sean 
Connery, whose absence is sorely felt 
here. An actor of considerable resource, 
Connery played 007 with just the right 
combination of conviction and detach- 
ment. He also had a_ self-mocking 
aplomb that would be hard to duplicate 
His Bond is definitive. Roger Moore, 
who first played 007 in Live and Let Die 
(1973), lacks all Connery’s strengths and 
has several deep deficiencies. He has all 
the worldliness of a floorwalker, and 
looks as if his last adventure were spend- 
ing two weeks in a Swiss clinic getting 
a face-lift 

For the record, The Man with the 
Golden Gun finds Bond chasing around 
Southeast Asia in pursuit of an assassin 
named Scaramanga who gets $1 million 
per contract for the use of his gold weap- 
on. There is the usual action (fights, pur- 
suits, assignations), the usual bantam- 
weight grotesqueries. Scaramanga’s evil 
henchman is a dwarf, and Scaramanga 
himself (Christopher Lee), an unusually 
unimpressive villain, would be a dead 
cinch to spot on a beach since he has 
three nipples. Nothing much happens 
to any of these characters that has not 
happened before, and better. Maud Ad- 
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ams and Britt Ekland do. 
however, make a couple of 
mildly decorative, active her- 
oines in a series notably short 
on them (Diana Rigg. in On 
Her Majesty's Secret Ser- 
vice, being the sole other 
exception) 

Although the final screen 
credits promise that Bond 
will return in The Spy Who 
Loved Me, it is time to retire 
him. He should be packed off 
to a sanitarium, where he can 
give his liver a rest and wait 
in leisure for his moment to come again 
Right now, Bond has been around too 
long to be fresh, but not long enough to 
qualify asa genuineantique. sJay Cocks 


Frozen North 


THE ISLAND AT THE TOP OF THE WORLD 
Directed by ROBERT STEVENSON 
Screenplay by JOHN WHEDON 


Along with slush, broken toys and 
bills, one of the lingering misfortunes of 
every holiday season is the annual Dis- 
ney movie, which displays a dismayingly 
hearty life span. It will circulate for 
months, play the Saturday matinee route 
and eventually show up on television 
The small screen, in fact, is probably 
more suitable for The Island at the Top 
of the World, where its dirigible would 
not look so much like a balloon left over 
from a parade, and its seething volcano 
would appear at least somewhat more 
menacing than an eruption on an ad- 
olescent’s skin 

The Disney people were once able 
to pull off the occasional magical effect: 
if memory serves, there were quite a few 
in 1954's 20.000 Leagues Under the Sea 
Now the tacit supposition at the studio 
seems to be that the tykes will not no- 
tice the shoddy effects, and probably will 
not care much if they do. But the care- 
less craftsmanship scrimps on the spec- 
tacle and destroys the romance of what 
might have been a pretty fair adventure 
The story is a pastiche of lost-world 
yarns. It goes heavy on Jules Verne and 
throws in odd bits from H. Rider Hag- 
gard and James Hilton. Donald Sinden, 
currently on Broadway in the Royal 
Shakespeare Company's production of 
London Assurance (TIME, Dec. 30) 
shows up playing a curmudgeonly Brit- 
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ish explorer who goes on an elaborate 
search for his son, Junior has been miss- 
ing for well over a year, so it may be as- 
sumed that Dad is ambivalent about his 
progeny. Since this is a Disney product 
however, it is emphasized that Dad 
while slow to act, is fierce once the de- 
cision is made. He undertakes the search 
with reassuring vigor and just the right 
dash of anxiety 

Since Junior was last seen slipping 
over a snow ridge somewhere in the fro- 
zen North, Dad joins forces with a just- 
plain-swell American (David Hartman) 
who specializes in Arctic studies. With 
an occasional hand from an eccentric 
French blimp captain, these two run Ju- 
nior to ground—rather strange ground 
too. He has been lodged in a verdant val- 
ley that is nestled behind some icecaps 
and warmed, as Scientist Hartman con- 
jectures, “by volcanic springs.” Even 
more amazing, the folks who inhabit the 
valley are Vikings, descendants of the 
old explorers, who live, work and fight 
just as their forebears did. They also be- 
lieve that the searchers are the vanguard 
of marauding hordes who will destroy 
their little kingdom. In this belief, as in 
their generally thorny temperament, the 
Vikings are encouraged by a high priest 
with eyes that glow golden when he is 
enraged. He figures the newcomers for 
infidels and will settle for nothing less 
than their bodies laid out on a burning 
funeral ship. Anyone can fill in the rest 
from there 

This all could have been jolly enough 
had anyone taken the trouble to believe 
in it, or at least make it look good. Along 
with everything else, though, the Arctic 
looks like a melted dessert, the Viking 
Village like a low-rent neighborhood in 
Disneyland, and the Vikings themselves 
like Hell's Angels on Halloween. 8 J.C. 
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The new SX-732 
So much for so little. 


Pionéer's new SX-737 AM-FM stereo channel, minimum continuous power, 
receiver offers a level of perform- 20Hz-20,000Hz, with maximum total 
ance and versatility that is awesome harmonic distortion of 0.5% at 8 

and unsurpassed in its price range. ohms, $399.95, including walnut 
You're in absolute command of every cabinet. 

listening experience with a fantastic U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 
array of controls, including an 75 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, 
exclusive Recording Selector, plus New Jersey 07074. 

a complete range of connections for 

all program sources. The SX-737 ‘&) elie iaidese 
superbly delivers 35 watts per 


when you want something better 














Treachery, Revenge, Romance... 
the tale that tells them all. 


Richard Chamberlain is... 


Cristo 
also sferring Trevor Howard 


Louis Jourdan-Donald Pleasence and 
Tony Curtis, as"Mondego” 


© Bell System Family Theatre 
Friday, January 10, 8p.m. EST NBC-TV 
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CINEMA 


Wolf's Bane 


STEPPENWOLF 
Directed and Written by 
FRED HAINES 


Having been co-opted by street- 
corner mystics and turned into an ad- 
vance man for the love generation, Her- 
mann Hesse is much the worse for wear 
The studiously mystical German novel- 
ist liked to ruminate about higher real- 
ities, exalted consciousness, spiritual 
quest—all topics that have become fash- 
ionable since his death in 1962 

In this film, made from his most pop- 
ular novel, Hesse takes a fearful pum- 
meling at the hands of one Fred Haines 
who visited similar punishment or 
James Joyce in his screenplay for Ulys 
ses (1967). The protagonist of Steppen 
wolf, the book’s readers will recall, | 
Harry Haller, a writer enraptured wit 
despair. He plans suicide, if only he car 
work himself up to it. He is also schizoid 
he sees himself as both a bourgeois and a 
fierce maverick, a prowling, implacable 
wolf of the steppes. An encounter with a 
beautiful young woman of mystery, Her 
mine (Dominique Sanda), brings hin 
the chance of reconciling the shards of 
his psyche 

Life Within. Hermine helps Harry 
find a pliable paramour and introduces 
him to the world of popular music and 
drugs. Harry listens to hot jazz (remem 
ber, this is 1927), snorts a little white 
powder and generally acts confused 
Eventually Hermine and her jazz musi 
cian crony Pablo (Pierre Clementi) de 
cide that Harry is prepared and usher 
him into their Magic Theater. As ren 
dered by Director Haines, the experi 
ence is like being sealed inside a demo 
niac color television set. The Magic 
Theater experiences convince Harry, ir 
the words of the novel, to “see the ruins 
of my being as fragments of the divine 
Lesser mortals would have just called the 
TV repairman 

The magnificent Max von Sydow 
plays Harry with more conviction than 
the movie can afford and more dignity 
than it allows. Even confronted with in 
sights like “There is a life within—you 
have only to step out of your shadows t 
see it,” Von Sydow bears up fearlessly 


and with something like grace ajc 
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OWNING A 1975 IMP, 





SAVE YOU UP 


There have always 
been strong reasons to buy 
America’s favorite car, 
and this year is no ex- 
ception in that respect. 
But, because it is a special 
year, we'd like to mention 
two new reasons to buy a 
1975 Impala right now. 
They have to do with 
economy. 


Take advantage 
of gas and 
maintenance 
savings. 


According to EPA 
City Mileage test results, 
a’75 Impala with our new 
Chevrolet Efficiency 
System, using unleaded 
fuel with a standard 350 
V8 engine, got a 10% 
mileage improvement 
compared to a'74 model 
using leaded fuel without 
our Efficiency System. 

In 50,000 miles 
about four years’ average 
use—this could amount 
to as much as 413 fewer 
gallons of gasoline. 

And at 53¢a gallon 
(allowing a 1¢ per gallon 
increase for unleaded fuel) 
this 413-gallon improve- 
ment would represent a 
savings of $173. (Calcula- 


tion could vary depending 
on prices of leaded and 
unleaded fuel in your area.) 

Again, let’s compare 
our 74 and '75 Impala 
models over a 50,000-mile 
period. 

While parts and labor 
costs will vary throughout 
the country, we've used 
current list prices for 
parts and a figure of $11 
an hour for labor and 
found that a 1975 Impala 
using unleaded fuel could 
save you over $348 in 
parts, lubricants and labor 
over the '74 model using 
leaded fuel if you follow 
the Owner's Manual for 
recommended service. 

When you add fuel 
savings of $173 to $348 
savings on maintenance, 
you could have $521 
working for youona 
new Impala. 


Take advantage 
of used car 


Your present car may 
be worth a lot more as 
a trade-in than you think. 
For example, if the 
average used car value of 
a two-year-old Impala in 
December 1973 (a '72 
Impala Custom Coupe) is 
compared to the average 


used car value of atwo- 
year-old Impala just last 
December (a ’73 model 
with comparable equip- 
ment) —the average 
increase in used car value 
amounts to $319. For a 
3-year-old Impala, the 
average increase is $223. 
And, should you own a 
l-year-old Impala, the 
average increase is $526. 
(These averages are based 
on average auction prices 
in all three geographic 
zones, as published in 
Automotive Market Report, 
December 2, 1974. 

Now is the time to 
take advantage of these 
used car values while they 
are high. Find out how 
much your own car is 
worth as a trade-in at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s, now. 


Still the Great 
American Value. 


For years, Impala has 
been America’s favorite 
full-size car. That's 
because every year 
Chevrolet has tried to keep 
all the good things about 
Impala—things like room, 
tide and comfort— while 
continuing to make it 
a little better. 





Impala Custom Coupe 


521. 


And this year, 
Impala’s price is a favorite, 
too. Our Impala 4-door 
sedan boasts the lowest 
price of any popular 
full-size car, based on a 
recent comparison of 
Manufacturers’ Suggested 
Retail Prices. 

Now with today’s 
economy: When you con- 
sider savings on operating 
expense, the advantage 
of high used car values, 
and Impala’s price—the 
Chevrolet Impala truly 
does make sense for 
America. More sense 
now, in fact, than it ever 
has before. 


CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 


Chevrolet 
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JOHN MITCHELL LEAVES COURT; H.R. HALDEMAN, DAUGHTER SUSAN & WIFE JO FACE MICROPHONES AFTER HIS CONVICTION 
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AMERICAN NOTES Offers He Couldn't Refuse 
With money tight and auto sales 
The Power of Just One Vote plunging, George Nouhan, a partner in 
One lesson Americans learn as a Chevrolet dealership in Hamtramck, 


schoolchildren is that every vote is pre- 
cious. It is a lesson Americans also eas- 
ily forget. Despite the striking evidence 
of how much each vote does indeed 
count—John F. Kennedy won the pres- 
idency by a margin of .2% of the votes 
cast in 1960, and Richard Nixon by .7% 
in 1968—tens of millions of Americans 
still stay away from the polls. An es- 
timated 38% of the eligible voters cast 
ballots in the election last November. 

Running in that election for one of 
New Hampshire’s seats in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, Republican Congressman Louis C 
Wyman at first appeared to have de- 
feated Democrat John A. Durkin by 542 
votes out of 236,140 cast. A re-count re- 
quested by Durkin pronounced him the 
winner by ten, and he jokingly began 
calling himself “Landslide.” Then Wy- 
man asked for a review and that put 
him on top by two, making the vote the 
closest for the Senate since the 17th 
Amendment in 1913 established the 
popular election of candidates. 

The situation remains as fluid as 
ever. Durkin has petitioned the US 
Senate to review the contested ballots. 
Wyman has requested that the state’s 
courts call a new election. What is more, 
Republican Governor Meldrim Thom- 
son Jr. has asked the legislature to sched- 
ule an election on Feb. 18. 

All of this confusion could have been 
avoided if more New Hampshire citi- 
zens, on one side or the other, had re- 
alized the value of their votes. Only 49% 
of the state’s eligible voters bothered to 
go to the polls on Nov. 5. 


Mich., began advertising that he would 
consider anything, anything at all, as a 
trade-in on a new car or truck. From 
around the country, inspired offers have 
been pouring into Hamtramck, a fac- 
tory town encircled by the city of 
Detroit. 

Nouhan has made deals with cus- 
tomers proffering jewelry, TV sets and 
freezers. When one man showed up with 
a 1947 single-engine, canvas-covered 
aircraft, Nouhan sportingly went along 
for a test ride, then accepted the plane 
as a trade-in for $1,300. After the flight, 
Nouhan learned to his horror that the 
pilot had no license. The auto dealer 
even gave a Michigan farmer $1,000 in 
trade for a menagerie, sight unseen, of 
sheep, cows and chickens. 

Without his trade-for-anything 
pitch, Nouhan figures that December's 
sales would have plunged even more 
than the 30% drop below normal. Re- 
cently he took a flyer of a different sort 
and allowed $4,000 for two leases on oil 
wells being drilled near Traverse City, 
Mich. A gusher, he points out, would 
ease a lot of the pain and frustration of 
trying to sell autos in the middle of De- 
troit in the middle of a recession. 


Helping Hand 


In 1970 Gerald Ford, then the Re- 
publican leader in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, waged a brief but bitter 
campaign to impeach Supreme Court 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas. 
Ford, whose views clashed with the lib- 


eral stands of Douglas, charged that the 
conduct of the Justice off the bench mer- 
ited his dismissal. Last week, while va- 
cationing in the Bahamas, Douglas, 76, 
suffered a stroke. The man who imme- 
diately arranged for a Government jet 
to fly Douglas’ doctor to the Justice's 
side was the President. Later, Ford sent 
a plane to bring Douglas, his wife and 
the physician back to Washington. The 
President was kept closely informed 
about the condition of his old foe. 


Without Foundation 


When they created the Nixon Foun- 
dation in 1969, the trustees had grand 
plans for building a museum and library 
for the papers and mementos of the 37th 
President. The foundation’s board in- 
cluded some of the most powerful fig- 
ures in the country—men like John 
Mitchell, H.R. Haldeman, John Ehr- 
lichman and an influential lawyer 
named Herbert Kalmbach—to say 
nothing of Billy Graham and several dis- 
tinguished businessmen. 

As the Watergate scandal grew, the 
Nixon Foundation slipped into disarray 
Now a majority of the 25 trustees have 
voted to dissolve the whole enterprise 
The plan is to turn over to Whittier Col- 
lege, Nixon’s alma mater, the little ma- 
terial that has been collected. Said Trust- 
ee Justin Dart, chairman of Dart 
Industries: “I don’t know what the hell 
this country should do about a Nixon li- 
brary and museum. But I have done all 
I want to do.” 

From his isolation at San Clemente 
Calif., Richard Nixon let it be known 
that he had no objection to the demise 
of the foundation that was set up to per- 
petuate his memory 
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JOHN EHRLICHMAN & WIFE JEANNE ANSWER PRESS QUESTIONS FOLLOWING VERDICT; ROBERT MARDIAN & WIFE DOROTHY LEAVE COURT 


WATERGATE 


A Fateful Trial Closes a Sorry Chapter 


A former Attorney General of the 
US. guilty. One of his top assistants 
guilty. A President's once powerful chief 
of staff: guilty. The same President's 
highest adviser on domestic affairs 
guilty. In effect and in absentia, the dis- 
graced and deposed President himself. 
guilty 

By the time the results of the Wa- 
tergate conspiracy trial interrupted the 
escapist football reveries of a scandal- 
weary public on New Year's Day, the es- 
sential details of the nation’s worst siege 
of politically motivated criminality had 
long been distressingly familiar. Yet the 
soundly based judgment of a Washing- 
ton federal jury carried a ring of author- 
ity and finality that seems certain to 
sound a warning into the future. The 
message from the jury of twelve citizens 
was clear: no matter how powerful their 
position, officials entrusted with shaping 
and enforcing the nation’s laws cannot 
violate those laws without risking per- 
sonal retribution. 

Bad News. News of the impending 
verdict had galvanized defendants, at- 
torneys and reporters waiting in Wash- 
ington’s U.S. Courthouse. Quickly they 
filled austere Court Room No. 2, in 
which Federal Judge John J. Sirica had 
presided over 61 days of legal argument, 
testimony and the playing of 34 tapes 
since the trial opened on Oct. 1. Sirica 
entered the room at 4:47 p.m. and faced 
the jury foreman, John Hoffar, a pale, 
retired superintendent of park police 
Did the jurors have a verdict? “Yes, 
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they have,” Hoffar replied impassively 

Hoffar submitted a sealed manila 
envelope. Sirica directed Court Clerk 
James Capitanio to read its contents 
aloud. The reading was swift and spare 
First the nameof each defendant. Then 
the number of each count charged 
against each man in the indictment. Af- 
ter each count, the terse declaration 
“Guilty” or “Not guilty.” For four of the 
five defendants, the news was devastat- 
ingly identical: guilty on all counts 

John Mitchell's face flushed. As At- 
torney General, he had been the high- 
est law-enforcement official in Richard 
Nixon’s stern law-and-order Adminis- 
tration; he had been the President's most 
intimate political adviser and head of 
the Nixon re-election committee. Now 
he stood convicted of conspiracy, ob- 
struction of justice and three counts of 
lying to a grand jury and the Senate Wa- 
tergate committee. Maximum possible 
prison term: 25 years. 

H.R. (Bob) Haldeman’s expression 
hardened. Once Nixon’s briskly efficient 
Oval Office guardian and a superpatriot 
who had publicly equated the acts of Viet 
Nam War protesters with treason, Hal- 
deman was also pronounced guilty of 
conspiracy, obstruction of justice and 
three charges of giving false testimony 
Maximum sentence: 25 years. 

John Ehrlichman expressed no emo- 
tion. The former director of the Domes- 
tic Council under Nixon, he was found 
guilty of conspiracy, obstruction of 
justice and two counts of lying. Pos- 


sible maximum sentence: 20 years 

Robert Mardian’s shoulders shook 
He slumped into a chair, held his head 
in his hands and seemed to be sobbing 
As chief of the Internal Security Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department under 
Mitchell, he had supervised some of the 
Nixon Administration’s unsuccessful 
conspiracy cases against political dissi- 
dents (including the Camden 28 and the 
Philip Berrigan-Elizabeth McAlister 
prosecution). Now he was convicted of 
conspiracy. Maximum possible term 
five years. 

Tortuous Trail. The only good news 
was reserved for Kenneth Parkinson, a 
mild-mannered Washington attorney 
Hired by the Nixon re-election commit- 
tee to defend it against a civil suit 
brought by the Democratic National 
Committee, which had been burglarized 
at the Watergate, he was acquitted of 
the two charges against him: conspiracy 
and obstruction of justice. His eyes were 
moist with tears of relief as his attor- 
ney, Jacob Stein, slapped him on the 
back. 

After Sirica thanked the jurors for 
their service and urged them to preserve 
the dignity of the judicial system by 
not disclosing what had transpired in 
their deliberations, Mitchell graciously 
reached over to seize Parkinson's hand 
and offer: “Congratulations.” Although 
clearly shaken, Mitchell consoled his 
crestfallen attorney, William Hundley, 
whispering, “Don’t take it too hard.” 
From a second-row seat, Mardian’s wife 
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Dorothy stuck out her tongue at both 
judge and jury and made a “razzberry” 
sound. 

So ended a series of criminal inves- 
tigations in which three determined spe- 
cial prosecutors—Archibald Cox, Leon 
Jaworski and Henry Ruth—had ex- 
posed a tortuous trail of official deceit 
at the highest levels of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. The cover-up that came 
apart under the prosecutors’ attack had 
been undertaken to conceal the origins 
of the electronic eavesdropping of the 
Democratic National Committee offices 
on June 17, 1972. Shredding evidence, 
buying the silence of hired burglars with 
promises of clemency and secret pay- 


ments of cash, lying both publicly and 
under oath, abusing the FBI, CIA and Jus- 
tice Department—all those tactics were 
involved. The aim was first to ensure 
the re-election of Nixon in 1972, later 
to keep him in power. 

Ghostly Presence. Technically, 
Nixon was not on trial—he had, after 
all, been pardoned by Gerald Ford. But 
he had also been named a co-conspir- 
ator by the original Watergate grand 
jury. He had not been indicted only be- 
cause Jaworski had held that impeach- 
ment rather than court prosecution was 
the legally sound way to deal with crim- 
inal activity by a sitting President. Too 
ill to testify, although subpoenaed by 


Ehrlichman, Nixon remained a ghostly 
presence throughout the trial. 

The former President’s own words, 
trapped on the White House tapes that 
he had so secretly and self-destructively 
made and preserved, left no reasonable 
doubt, if any still lingered, that he had 
been the key figure in the cover-up con- 
spiracy. He had ordered his aides to di- 
rect the CIA to block temporarily the 
FBI's investigation of bank checks that 
had helped finance the burglary. No 
fewer than ten times during the cele- 
brated March 21, 1973, “cancer on the 
presidency” talk with John Dean, he had 
approved meeting Burglar E. Howard 
Hunt's demands for hush money. De- 


RICHARD M. NIXON 


In all, 26 former Nixon 
aides and agents have pleaded 
guilty or been convicted in the 
scandals known collectively as 
Watergate. The criminal acts 
involve the break-ins and bug- 
ging at Democratic national 
headquarters in Washington, 
the subsequent cover-up, var- 
ious acts of sabotage against 
the Democrats in the 1972 pres- 


idential campaign, secret payments of hush money to the 
Watergate burglars, the burglary of the office of Daniel Ells- 
berg’s psychiatrist, Richard Nixon's federal tax return claims 
and perjury in connection with the investigation into a pos- 
sible connection between the settlement of antitrust suits against 
the International Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its pledges 
of money for the Republican National Convention. The for- 
mer President, named an unindicted co-conspirator by the 
Watergate grand jury for his role in the cover-up, was par- 
doned by his successor Gerald Ford for all offenses that he 
may have committed during his 5'% years in office. Here is a 
listing of the men who have been found guilty and the offices 


they once held: 





JOHN N. MITCHELL, 61, Attorney General, 
later head of Nixon’s 1972 re-election cam- 
paign. Convicted of conspiracy, obstruction 
of justice and three counts of lying; await- 
ing sentencing. 


HARRY ROBBINS HALDEMAN, 48, White 
House chief of staff. Convicted of conspir- 
acy, obstruction of justice and three counts 
of perjury; awaiting sentencing. 


JOHN D. EHRLICHMAN, 49, chief domestic 
affairs adviser. Convicted of conspiracy, ob- 
struction of justice and two counts of per- 
jury; awaiting sentencing. Also convicted 
of conspiracy in the Elisberg break-in and 
two counts of perjury for lying about his 
awareness of a White House plan to get a 
psychological profile of Elisberg; appealing 
a sentence of 20 months to five years. 


A Gallery of the Guilty 











ROBERT C. MARDIAN, 51, attorney for the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the Pres- 
ident and once the chief of the Justice De- 
partment’s internal security division. Con- 
victed of conspiracy; awailing sentencing. 


JOHN W. DEAN Ill, 36, chief White House 
counsel and a major Watergate prosecution 
witness. Pleaded guilty to charges of con- 
spiring to obstruct justice and to defraud 
the U.S. in the Watergate cover-up; now 
serving a one-to-four-year prison sentence. 


CHARLES W. COLSON, 43, Nixon’s special 
counsel. Pleaded guilty to obstruction of jus- 
tice for devising a scheme to get and dis- 
seminate derogatory information about 
Pentagon Papers Defendant Daniel Ells- 
berg in 1971; serving a one-to-three-year 
sentence. 


DWIGHT L. CHAPIN, 34, appointments sec- 
retary to Nixon. Convicted on two counts 
of perjury for false testimony to a federal 
grand jury about his discussion with Dirty 
Tricks Specialist Donald Segretti about dis- 
tribution of fake campaign literature; ap- 
pealing a sentence of ten to 30 months. 


JEB STUART MAGRUDER, 40, deputy direc- 
tor of the Committee for the Re-Election 
of the President. Pleaded guilty to conspir- 
acy in the cover-up; now serving a ten- 
month-to-four-year sentence. 


EGIL KROGH JR., 34, White House aide to 
Ehrlichman. Pleaded guilty to conspiracy 
in the Ellsberg break-in; has completed a 
six-month sentence. 


HARRY S. DENT, 44, Nixon’s special coun- 
sel and political adviser, who devised the 
1970 “southern strategy.” Pleaded guilty to 
working with an illegal fund-raising com- 
mittee called “Operation Townhouse” that 
distributed money to 1970 congressional 
candidates; sentenced to one month's 
probation. 
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spite all previous denials, the tapes 
showed that Nixon had discussed clem- 
ency for Hunt with Charles W. Colson, 
his former aide, and had told John 
Mitchell to “stonewall” in talking to 
Watergate investigators. 

At San Clemente after the verdict, 
Nixon had little to say. He authorized 
an aide to tell reporters that because the 
four convicted men planned appeals, it 
would be inappropriate for him to com- 
ment. The aide would concede only that 
Nixon was “deeply anguished that these 
men, who were among his closest aides, 
and their families have suffered so much, 
that their lives have been so tragically 
touched by Watergate.” 


RICHARD G. KLEINDIENST, 51, Attorney 
General. Pleaded guilty to refusing to tes- 
tify fully during his confirmation hearings 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee in 
1972, when he stated falsely that Nixon 
had never pressured him to soften the Gov- 
ernment’s antitrust drive against ITT; re- 
ceived a one-month suspended sentence. 


ED REINECKE, 51, Lieutenant Governor of 
California. Convicted of lying during the 
Kleindienst confirmation hearings about 
the date on which he informed Mitchell of 
a $400,000 offer from ITT to the Repub- 
lican National Convention; received an 
18-month suspended sentence 


HERBERT W. KALMBACH, 53, Nixon's per- 
sonal attorney. Pleaded guilty to violating 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act and to 
offering an ambassadorship in return for 
campaign contributions; serving a six-to- 
18-month sentence. 


EDWARD L. MORGAN, 36, Assistant Trea- 
sury Secretary. Pleaded guilty to illegally 
backdating the deed giving Nixon’s vice- 
presidential papers to the Government; 
sentenced to four months in prison and 20 
months’ probation. 


JACK A. GLEASON, 38, White House aide. 
Pleaded guilty to violating the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act by running Operation 
Townhouse; sentencing delayed. 


FREDERICK C. LaRUE, 44, C.R.P. aide. Plead- 
ed guilty to conspiracy in the cover-up; sen- 
tencing deferred while he cooperates with 
the Watergate prosecution. 


HERBERT L. PORTER, 36, C.R.P. scheduling 
director. Pleaded guilty to lying to the FBI 
about the Watergate cover-up; released 
from prison after serving 30 days of a five- 
to-15-month sentence. 


G. GORDON LIDDY, 44, counsel to C.R.P. 
Convicted of conspiracy, burglary and il- 
legal wiretapping in the Watergate break- 
in; released pending appeal after serving 
21 months of a sentence of up to 20 years. 
Also convicted of conspiracy in the Ells- 
berg burglary; sentenced to a one-to-three- 
year prison term to be served concurrently. 
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Somewhat more talkative than their 
former boss were the two aides whom 
Nixon—even as he fired them in April 
1973—had praised as “the finest public 
servants I have ever known.” Said a sol- 
emn Haldeman after last week’s verdict: 
“There’s only one human being in the 
whole world who knows if I’m innocent 
or guilty. That person is me, and I know 
that legally and morally I'm totally and 
absolutely innocent.” 

Telltale Tapes. Ehrlichman also 
insisted on his innocence. He implied 
that Nixon had deceived him in some 
conversations about the cover-up. “The 
President was much better informed 
about what took place than some of us 


year sentence. 





sentence. 





on sentence. 


year sentence. 





—. HOWARD HUNT, 56, White House con- 
sultant. Pleaded guilty to leading the Wa- 
tergate break-in; released pending appeal 
after serving ten months of a 2'4-to-eight- 


JAMES W. McCORD JR., 56, C.R.P. security 
coordinator. Convicted of conspiracy, bur- 
glary and wiretapping at Watergate; sen- 
tenced to one-to-five years in prison, now 
free on bond pending appeal. 


BERNARD L. BARKER, 56, one of four Cu- 
ban refugees charged in the Watergate 
break-in. Pleaded guilty to burglary, con- 
spiracy and illegal wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping; released pending appeal after 
serving one year of a 2'%-to-six-year 


EUGENIO R. MARTINEZ, 51, another of the 
Watergate burglars. Pleaded guilty to bur- 
glary, conspiracy and illegal wiretapping 
and eavesdropping; released on parole af- 
ter serving four months of a one-to-four- 
year sentence. Pleaded guilty to similar 
charges in the Ellsberg burglary; sentenced 
to three years’ probation. 


FRANK A. STURGIS, 49, another member of 
the burglary team. Convicted of burglary, 
conspiracy and violation of federal wire- 
tapping laws; released pending appeal after 
serving one year of a one-to-four-year pris- 


VIRGILIO R. GONZALEZ, 47, another of the 
Watergate burglars. Pleaded guilty to bur- 
glary, conspiracy and illegal wiretapping 
and eavesdropping; released on parole af- 
ter serving four months of a one-to-four- 


DONALD H. SEGRETTI, 33, political saboteur. 
Pleaded guilty to conspiracy and distrib- 
uting phony campaign literature to dam- 
age Democrats in the 1972 presidential 
campaign; released after serving five 
months of a six-month sentence. 


GEORGE A. HEARING, 40, Florida accoun- 
tant who aided Segretti in his dirty-tricks 
operation. Pleaded guilty to one count of 
conspiracy; released after serving seven 
months of a one-year sentence. 


were led to believe.” To Ehrlichman, the 
“turning point” in the trial was Judge Si- 
rica’s decision that the proceedings 
could not be indefinitely postponed un- 
til Nixon was well enough to be ques- 
tioned. He also protested the impact of 
pretrial publicity: “If there ever has been 
a political trial in this country, this is 
it.” Later, on NBC television, Ehrlich- 
man ruefully admitted: “As a matter of 
historical perspective, a bonfire of the 
tapes on the South Lawn of the White 
House wouldn't have been a bad idea.” 

But even without the telltale tapes, 
the Government's case against Mitchell, 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman was over- 
whelming. There simply were too many 
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former lower-level members of the con- 
spiracy, some already in prison, who tes- 
tified effectively against their onetime 
superiors. The witnesses included Jeb 
Stuart Magruder, Fred LaRue, Herbert 
Kalmbach and, most important, John 
Dean, whose character was assailed by 
all of the defense lawyers but whose in- 
criminating story was never shaken 
Dean and Magruder were jointly at- 
tacked in defense summations as “self- 
confessed perjurers.” 

Mean Dean. The brilliant and ag- 
gressive chief prosecutor, James Neal, 
delivered a four-hour summation of the 
Government’s complex case that may 
become a trial textbook classic. The 


Government, Neal declared, had no de- 
sire “to paint a halo” over its witnesses, 
but these men “have paid or are paying 
the penalty for their sins. They have 
nothing left to do but to tell the truth 
and start rebuilding their lives.” Neal 
also asked the jury: “Isn't it strange that 





“as 
PARKINSON & WIFE PAMELA AFTER ACQUITTAL 
Emerging from a den of lions. 


all the defendants in this case take the 
position that this whole massive cover- 
up was really concocted, planned, ex- 
ecuted, carried out by the little privates 
in this army and they [the defen- 
dants] were not a part of it?” 

Deftly mocking the Nixon men’s 
language, Neal was at his best in de- 
scribing how Nixon, Ehrlichman, Hal- 
deman and Mitchell all praised John 
Dean when the cover-up seemed to be 
working and then abruptly turned 
against him. Up until April 8, 1973, Neal 
declared, “it is good John Dean, good 
John Dean, fine John Dean. What a 
good job you done, John Dean Sud- 
denly good John Dean becomes mean 
John Dean. What metamorphosis 
changes good John Dean into mean 
John Dean?” 

Neal noted it was on April 8 that 
Dean began talking to prosecutors. 
When Haldeman, Ehrlichman and Nix- 
on first heard about it, they thought, said 
Neal, that Dean was “going with a mod- 
ified limited hang-out.” So Haldeman 
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warned: “John, you shouldn't do that, 
once the toothpaste is out of the tube, it 
is hard to get it back in.” But on April 
15 they learned that “Dean has decided 
to let it all hang out.” Next day Dean 
was asked by Nixon to resign 

Continued Neal: “He was not asked 
to resign when he tells the President 
there has been perjury, subornation of 
perjury, offers of clemency and a half 
million dollars paid to buy silence on 
March 21, but three weeks later when 
he tells the President of the United 
States, Mr. President, I am telling pros- 
ecutors all, the next day he is asked for 
his resignation.” Soon, according to 
Neal, everyone was saying, “John Dean 
did this, John Dean did that, John Dean 
made me do that, I was just acting on 
John Dean’s instructions.” 

Jars of Jam. Neal was so effective 
that some spectators laughed in appre- 
ciation of his sallies, and defense attor- 
neys objected during a jury recess to 

1» What they called the “aspect of 
French Revolution” in the 
courtroom. Neal's rhythm re- 
mained unbroken. He summed 
up: “But, of course, everybody 
is blaming John Dean. But 
Mitchell also blamed Colson 
Ehrlichman blames the Pres- 
ident. Mardian blames the 
White House. And Mr. Halde- 
man really can’t recall enough 
to blame anybody.” 

One of the binding ingre- 
dients in the Government's 
case was the surreptitious pass- 
ing of $429,500 in cash by Nix- 
on’s men to the arrested bur- 
glars. The defense could never 
explain why the money was 
dropped in telephone booths, 
left in hotel lobbies and at air- 
ports so that donor and recip- 
ient never met face-to-face 
Assistant Prosecutor Richard 
Ben-Veniste termed the cash 
429 500 jars of jam” that the defendants 
could never remove from their fingers 

The prosecution's task in conspiracy 
cases is usually difficult. It must show 
that each defendant knowingly entered 
the conspiracy, even though there may 
never have been a precisely expressed 
agreement to do so. Then prosecutors 
must prove that one or more of the de- 
fendants committed at least one overt 
act in pursuit of the conspiracy’s aims 
Each act need not be a crime if taken 
alone. In this case, the grand jury had 
listed 45 overt acts to back up the 17 
charges leveled against the five men. In 
the end, only the two counts against Par- 
kinson were rejected by the trial jury 

After the jury of nine women and 
three men (eight of them black) began 
its deliberations, it quickly reached una- 
nimity on Mitchell. “Everybody knew 
he was guilty,” declared one juror, Mrs 
Thelma L. Wells. There were diverse 
opinions about the four other defen- 
dants. But all the jurors soon agreed on 
the guilt of Haldeman, Ehrlichman and 
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JUDGE SIRICA IN HIS CHAMBERS 
More evenhanded than expected. 


Mardian. “It went along quite smooth- 
ly,” said Mrs. Wells. “We didn’t have 
to fight. To convince each one, we went 
back and heard the tapes and read the 
transcripts.” 

The most difficult job was determin- 
ing the fate of Parkinson. All twelve ju- 
rors felt that he had not done anything 
to obstruct justice. But two thought that 
he had joined the conspiracy. Most of 
New Year's Day was spent resolving this 
dispute. Finally it was Parkinson’s po- 
lite manner and wholesome appearance 
that proved to be persuasive. “We looked 
at Parkinson and wondered why he was 
there,” said one juror. “He didn’t carry 
the expression of a criminal on his face 
He seemed to have done the least. He 
seemed not to want to get involved.” 

Juror Wells was most impressed by 
the prosecutors. “The Government did 
it beautifully,” she said. “The witnesses, 
the tapes, Mr. Neal, the other prosecu- 
tors—all played a part.” To another 
juror, Mrs. Ruth Gould, the testimony 
of John Dean was “impressive.” Yet the 
jurors also felt some compassion for the 
convicted men. “I was sad for them,” 
said Mrs. Wells. “I would have loved to 
see them all go home as I went home 
—free. Personally, I could have forgiv- 
en them and given them another chance 
But the world wouldn't accept that 
These people got into something they 
couldn’t walk out of.” 

The jury was clearly impressed with 
the prosecution's strong and well-pre- 
sented case. Among its specific charges 
against the major defendants: 


MITCHELL. He sat through three 
meetings at which the illegal eavesdrop- 
ping at the Democratic headquarters 
was discussed, and he approved the Wa- 
tergate break-in at the final meeting 
After the arrests at the Watergate, he au- 
thorized a false press release denying 
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that Nixon's re-election committee had 
been involved. He suggested that Ma- 
gruder burn some logs of intercepted 
telephone calls. He told Mardian to call 
Burglar G. Gordon Liddy and have him 
ask Richard Kleindienst, then the At- 
torney General, to help get the arrested 
men out of jail. When the restive bur- 
glars later began demanding money, 
Mitchell told Fred LaRue, his close 
friend and associate at the Nixon com- 
mittee, to help arrange the payments. 
He asked Dean to seek Herbert Kalm- 
bach’s aid in raising such funds. 
HALDEMAN. He controlled a secret 
White House fund of $350,000 from 
which some of the hush payments were 
made. Despite his contention that he 
thought the money was paid only for 
legal fees and humanitarian purposes, 
the tapes showed that he was aware of 
the true purpose of the payments. At 
Nixon’s direction, he told two top CIA of- 
ficials to stop the FBI's investigation of 
checks that had passed through the Mi- 
ami bank account of one of the burglars 
and could be traced to the Nixon com- 


mittee. He helped Magruder get an ap- 
pointment as director of policy planning 
in the Commerce Department even 
though he knew that Magruder had 
committed perjury before a Watergate 
grand jury. 

EHRLICHMAN. He asked Dean to or- 
der Hunt out of the country before Hunt 
was arrested, suggested that Dean de- 
stroy electronic equipment found in 
Hunt’s White House safe and was pres- 
ent when Dean told Acting FBI Director 
L. Patrick Gray that other politically 
sensitive papers from the safe “should 
not see the light of day.” He approved 
the use of Kalmbach for raising hush 
money and told Kalmbach to blame all 
such activities on Dean. Despite his de- 
nials, Ehrlichman too was shown by the 
tapes to be well aware of what was going 
on with the payoffs. He suggested that 
Dean write a report exonerating every- 
one at the White House of complicity in 
Watergate—a report Nixon could use to 
shift the blame if the cover-up unfolded 
Dean refused to write the report, so Ehr- 
lichman produced one instead 


The case against Mardian was some- 
what less solid, but he hurt himself se- 
riously by his arrogant manner on the 
witness stand. He snapped repeatedly at 
Assistant Prosecutor Jill Wine Volner, 
who cross-examined him, and turned 
less hostile only when questioned by 
male lawyers. More important, Liddy 
told Mardian shortly after the break-in 
that it had been a Nixon re-election 
committee operation. Nevertheless, 
Mardian deceived Parkinson by denying 
any such committee connection. Mar- 
dian went along with the false theory 
that the burglary was a CIA project, and 
he asked Dean to seek covert CIA funds 
to provide bail money for the burglars 
Mardian was also in a meeting at which 
Magruder rehearsed his false testimony. 

The case against Parkinson looked 
as strong as that against Mardian. The 
Government claimed that Parkinson 
heard the true Watergate story from Ma- 
gruder within a month of the break-in, 
then shredded his notes on that meet- 
ing when Mitchell and Mardian falsely 
insisted that Magruder was lying. The 


It Goes Back to the Big Man 


In a rare tribute to a victorious opponent, Attorney John J 
Wilson called James Neal, the chief U.S. prosecutor in the Wa- 
tergate conspiracy case, ‘the greatest lawyer I ever saw in a 
courtroom.” Wilson's client, H.R. Haldeman, and three of the 
Sour other Watergate defendants were convicted at least in part 
because of Neal’s awesome command of the facts in the case 
and his ability to summarize complex events in a persuasive 
Tennessee drawl. After his courtroom triumph, Neal, 45, was 
eager to return to his private practice: “I’m going to catch the 
first flight back to Nashville—I've got to think of taking care of 
my family.” Before he departed, he was interviewed by TIME 
Correspondent Hays Gorey: 


GOREY: Did Nixon authorize the Watergate bugging? 
NEAL: No. The tapes show some surprise on Nixon's 
part when he was told of the break-in. For instance, on the 


OIRCK HALSTEAD 


CHIEF WATERGATE TRIAL PROSECUTOR JAMES NEAL 
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June 23, 1972 tape [Nixon asked Haldeman: “Who was the 
asshole that did it? Was it Liddy?”] 

Q. Was Watergate something the Nixon men drifted into? 

A. No. Watergate doesn’t stand in isolation. There were 
a lot of other things going on of the same nature such as the 
Huston plan [to use break-ins, wiretaps and other illegal 
means to spy within the U.S.] and the Ellsberg break-in. Re- 
member this: we had to show relevancy for every taped con- 
versation that we obtained by subpoena. Were we so good 
that we got everything there was? Watergate goes back to 
the nature of the big man. 

Q. You mean Nixon? 

A. Yes, but more than Nixon too. It’s the drift over the 
years to an all-powerful presidency. The tremendous power 
that has been marshaled in the White House pervades all 
who work there, resulting in an inability to put things in per- 
spective. I think one of Haldeman’s lines on the tape ex- 
plains it better than anything. He was talking with Nixon 
when things were coming apart, and he said: “It was done 
for a higher good.” 

Q. Then this powerful presidency causes men to think 
whatever they do is justified? 


A. In this case, it resulted in a willingness to use un- 


acceptable means. There were constant reactions and 
overreactions. 

Q. What do you think of the men you have brought to 
trial and the ones who have pleaded guilty? 

A. These are not evil men. There was no one man in con- 
trol. There was no czar. But men who become convinced 
their cause is just resort to means to attain it that they oth- 
erwise would not consider. For example, I can't conceive of 
any Government, any presidential Administration, letting a 
man like Liddy run around loose. 

Q. How do you think the trial was conducted? 

A. I thought the trial was well run. We all had a bumpy 
start, making statements we shouldn’t have made. But con- 
sidering the complexity of the case, the emotions involved, it 
went along fairly smoothly. I think Judge Sirica did himself a 
lot of good by the fair way he conducted the trial, which 
some didn't expect. 

Q. What will the appeals be based on? 

A. Pretrial publicity. Denial of motions for severance. 
Some of the statements on the tapes. But there’s not much in 
the trial itself that anyone can argue with. 
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THE MITCHELL VERDICT 


MEMBERS OF THE JURY DURING A BREAK ATTHE U.S. COURTHOUSE IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Reached without rancor, a judgment that would sound a warning for the future of the republic. 


prosecution contended that Hunt's law- 
yer, William Bittman, told Parkinson 
about a memo in which Hunt outlined 
his demands in exchange for “maintain- 
ing silence.” Parkinson admitted getting 
a list from Bittman of the amounts that 
each defendant was seeking to meet ex- 
penses, copying it and giving it to Dean 
—but he claimed that he never read it 

Parkinson’s lawyer, Jacob Stein, 
portrayed his client as a political inno- 
cent badly abused by Mitchell and Mar- 
dian. Even Neal conceded that Parkin- 
son, when he agreed to represent the 
Nixon committee after the break-in, had 
“stepped into this lions’ den and didn’t 
realize there were lions there.” Although 
Neal argued that this “upright man” lat- 
er became “fatally involved,” the jurors 
apparently decided that Parkinson had 
been at worst an entrapped rather than 
a willing conspirator. 

High Costs. Judging by earlier sen- 
tences given other Watergate principals, 
especially the one-to-four-year sentence 
being served by the cooperative Dean, 
court observers estimate that Sirica, de- 
spite his “hanging judge” reputation, 
will mete out nowhere near the max- 
imum penalties to the newly convicted 
conspirators. Some forecast a minimum 
sentence of two years for Mitchell, Hal- 
deman and Ehrlichman—double that of 
Dean’s—and a lesser term for Mardian 
No date for sentencing has been set 

Predictably the four convicted men 
plan to submit a barrage of arguments 
to bolster their appeals. They expect to 
remain free for two years or so as those 
appeals are fought through the court sys- 
tem. Most legal experts close to the case, 
including at least one defense attorney, 
see no real chance that the charges will 
be dismissed. At best, a new trial could 
be ordered, but even that is highly doubt- 
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ful. The appeals, of course, will only add 
to the high cost of legal fees for the 
defendants. Ehrlichman revealed last 
week that he now owes his lawyers 
$400,000—a bill he cannot meet from 
his own assets, 

One main ground for appeal will be 
that massive pretrial publicity, including 
the impeachment proceedings against 
Nixon, made a fair trial impossible, es- 
pecially in such a politically aware city 
as Washington. Other arguments, espe- 
cially by Ehrlichman, will be the fail- 
ure of Nixon to testify because of his 
poor health and Sirica’s refusal to let 
the trial await Nixon’s recovery. Still an- 
other basis for appeal will be Sirica’s in- 
sistence on presiding over the trial after 
he was so closely involved in breaking 
the cover-up. 

All of those arguments have serious 
flaws. When Sirica first questioned pro- 
spective jurors, there were some indi- 
cations that the publicity about Nixon's 
pardon might actually have worked in 
the defendants’ favor. Originally, half of 
the jurors said that convicting Nixon’s 
aides would be unfair since their leader 
had gone free 

Furthermore, even before the trial 
started, an appeals court in Washington 
rejected defense contentions that Sirica 
should not handle the case. The same 
higher court has already praised his per- 
sonal questioning of Liddy in the first 
trial as being a “palpable search for truth 

in the highest tradition of his office 
as a federal judge.” Although he made 
a few careless remarks out of the jury’s 
hearing in the latest trial, Sirica applied 
the rules of evidence and argument with 
some latitude but with an even hand that 
surprised his critics. 

The most promising prospect for a 
successful appeal probably lies with 


Mardian, who will argue that he de- 
served a separate trial. He will contend 
that his case was unfairly linked with 
the much stronger cases against the 
other three convicted defendants and 
that he was fatally tarnished by their 
misdeeds. 

Whatever the eventual results of 
those appeals, the New Year's Day ver- 
dict meant that the nation could now 
begin to leave Watergate to the histo- 
rians. However tardily, the courts, the 
Congress, the press and public had met 
the challenge of arrogant men at the pin- 
nacle of Government acting unlawfully 
to preserve and expand their power 
More investigations remain (see follow- 
ing story), and there could be more 
revelations of official misconduct. Yet 
most of the mysteries of Watergate have 
now been resolved. Most of the corrup- 
tion has been exposed. 

Whether the demands of justice 
have been fully met, especially in the 
case of the pardoned President, will long 
be debated. But certainly for Richard 
Nixon, as well as for his convicted co- 
conspirators, Watergate has proved a 
personal disaster, The verdict was a rea- 
son for relief rather than jubilation. But 
it was a fitting way to close a sorry chap- 
ter in U.S. history and to begin a new 
year. 


The Cases Still Open 


The conviction of four top Nixon 
aides left plenty of work for Watergate 
Special Prosecutor Henry S. Ruth Jr 
Among the investigations that his of- 
fice is still pursuing: 

>» Former Presidential Counsel J 
Fred Buzhardt, 50, faces possible indict- 
ment for his role in preparing the heav- 
ily edited tape transcripts released by 
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Richard Nixon last April 30. There were 
serious discrepancies between the edit- 
ed transcripts and the tapes that were 
eventually released. Buzhardt has insist- 
ed that he was solely responsible for ed- 
iting the transcripts. 

> The famous 18-minute gap on 
a tape of a White House conversation be- 
tween Nixon and H.R. Haldeman on 
June 20, 1972, still has not been ex- 
plained. Investigators have narrowed 
the list of suspects to Nixon, Haldeman, 
Secretary Rose Mary Woods and one- 
time Presidential Aide Stephen Bull. 

> John Connally is scheduled to go 
to trial in March on charges of accept- 
ing a $10,000 bribe for helping to get a 
raise in milk-price supports after a dairy 
cooperative made a big contribution to 
Nixon’s re-election campaign. The Gov- 
ernment is also looking into possible vi- 
olations involving dairymen’s contribu- 
tions to the 1972 presidential campaigns 
of Democrats Hubert Humphrey and 
Wilbur Mills. 

> Charles G. (“Bebe”) Rebozo, Nix- 
on’s close friend, is under investigation 
concerning the $50,000 that he alleged- 
ly gave to Fred LaRue, a Nixon re-elec- 
tion committee aide, in 1973. Investi- 
gators suspect that half the amount may 
have gone into a “hush money” fund 
for the Watergate burglars. 

> One former Nixon presidential 
counsel, Edward Morgan, has already 
pleaded guilty to conspiring to violate 
tax laws in backdating a deed that gave 
Nixon’s pre-presidential papers to the 
National Archives and gained him a 
$576,000 tax deduction. Nixon’s former 
tax lawyer, Frank De Marco, and the 
appraiser of the papers, Ralph Newman, 
are also under scrutiny in the papers 
incident. 

> William O. Bittman, once the at- 
torney for Watergate Burglar E. How- 
ard Hunt, may be indicted for his re- 
peated denials to Watergate prosecutors 
that he had received a memo from Hunt 
that stated the Watergate burglars’ be- 
lief that they would receive pardons and 
support money in return for “maintain- 
ing silence.” 

>» Maurice Stans, former finance 
chairman of the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President, is under 
investigation for his soliciting and 
handling of donations to the 1972 
campaign. 

> Armand Hammer, chairman of 
Occidental Petroleum, is under investi- 
gation for a $54,000 contribution to the 
Nixon campaign illegally channeled 
through former Montana Governor Tim 
Babcock. 

> International Telephone and 
Telegraph is still being looked into in 
connection with a favorable IRS ruling 
that permitted the conglomerate to ac- 
quire the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
in 1969. Federal authorities are also 
studying the sudden halt in 1972 of a Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission in- 
vestigation into “insider” trading of ITT 
stock by company executives. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


THE NATION 


Revelations and Resignations 


Even for many officials of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, the activities 
of the Domestic Operations Division 
were an impenetrable secret. Few CIA 
employees knew more than that the DOD 
was set up in 1962 with the ostensible 
purpose of collecting foreign intelligence 
inside the U.S., partly through East Eu- 
ropean émigré organizations. Last week 
the division was accused of having had 
a more sinister function as well. Three 
former CIA employees told TIME that 
the DOD kept a still unknown number 
of Americans under covert surveillance 
within the U.S., sometimes at the urg- 
ing of the CIA’s Counter-Intelligence Di- 
vision, sometimes on its own initiative. 

This was the latest revelation in the 
continuing controversy over the CIA’s 
domestic spying. The operation was 
originally thought to have been primar- 
ily conducted by Counter-Intelligence, 
which combats the activities of poten- 
tial enemy agents round the world. It 
now appears that many of the home- 
front spying operations, at least in the 
late 1960s, were actually carried out by 
the shadowy DOD. An ex-CIA official told 
TIME Correspondent Strobe Talbott: 
“Counter-Intelligence performed mostly 
a policymaking function where domestic 
activity was concerned, including help- 
ing to decide which groups and individ- 
uals should be watched. But it was the 
DOD that did the dirty work.” 

Spying Halt. Not even the name of 
the DOD's present chief is known pub- 
licly, though Watergate Burglar E. How- 
ard Hunt claims to have been its first 
chief of covert action. In his book The 
CIA and the Cult of Intelligence, Victor 
Marchetti, a disaffected employee who 
left the agency in 1969, reports that the 
DOD at that time had a staff of a few hun- 
dred people and an annual budget of 
up to $10 million. It operated field of- 
fices in at least ten US. cities. 

The furor over the domestic spying 


was touched off two weeks ago by the 
New York Times, which reported that 
in the 1950s and 1960s the CIA under- 
took wiretaps, break-ins and other co- 
vert means within the U.S. and accu- 
mulated illegal intelligence files on 
10,000 Americans. These allegations 
were at least partially confirmed by CIA 
Director William E. Colby in a secret ac- 
counting to President Gerald Ford. 
Colby is said to have told Ford that the 
CIA had maintained files on thousands 
of Americans, although he contended 
that only a fraction were under active 
surveillance. He also is said to have in- 
sisted that when his predecessor, James 
Schlesinger, became director in 1973, he 
halted the domestic spying on U.S. cit- 
izens, which had violated the law lim- 
iting the CIA to foreign operations. 

CIA Shakeup. Despite the secrecy 
of the DOD's domestic spying, the CIA 
sometimes took pains to work smoothly 
with other federal investigative agen- 
cies. For example, the CIA informed 
these agencies of its surveillance of Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las, Representative Claude Pepper of 
Florida, former Representative Corne- 
lius E. Gallagher of New Jersey and the 
late Senator Edward Long of Missouri. 
At other times, however, there was fric- 
tion among the agencies. FBI agents once 
discovered that a Manhattan-based CIA 
man was in close touch with a Pitts- 
burgh Mafia chief who was being probed 
by the FBI. The FBI protested so vehe- 
mently that the CIA operative was sent 
to Italy until FBI tempers cooled. 

As more details of the domestic 
spying surfaced, Colby continued his 
shakeup of the CIA. He had forced the 
resignation of James Angleton, 57, 
Counter-Intelligence’s director for 20 
years. Three of Angleton’s top staff 
members retired last week rather 
than face demotion and transfer. They 
are: Angleton’s chief deputy, Raymond 


“And you assure me, Colby, that the CIA has stopped all of its domestic spying?” 
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Rocca, Executive Officer William J 
Hood and Chief of Operations Newton 
S. Miller 

At week's end, after meeting with 
Secretary of State Kissinger, President 
Ford announced the appointment of a 
blue-ribbon panel “to determine wheth- 
er the CIA has exceeded its statutory au- 
thority.” Among the members: Vice 
President Nelson Rockefeller, former 
California Governor Ronald Reagan, 
former U.S. Solicitor General Erwin N. 
Griswold, retired Army General Lyman 
L. Lemnitzer and John T. Connor, one- 
time Secretary of Commerce. 


CONGRESS 


A Drinking Problem 


After more than three weeks’ treat- 
ment and rest at the Naval Hospital in 
Bethesda, Md., Wilbur Mills, fallen 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, propped himself up in bed 
and drafted a statement explaining his 
recent bizarre behavior. “During the 
past several years, and most especially 
in the last year,” wrote Mills, “I had 
scarcely noticed that my drinking hab- 
its had changed perceptibly. I now re- 
alize, after several weeks of treatment 
by the doctors and soul-searching of my 
own, that I had developed a severe 
drinking problem, not as a daily drink- 
er but as a periodic heavy drinker. I did 
not know that this pattern corresponds 
with what is known as alcoholism.” 

Mills thus joined New Jersey Sen- 
ator Harrison Williams and outgoing 
lowa Senator Harold Hughes as an ad- 
mitted problem drinker. The Arkansas 
Congressman has received counseling 
from Alcoholics Anonymous in the hos- 
pital, and he vows total abstinence in 
the future. Said he: “I have been a sick 
man who did not understand the na- 
ture of the illness.” 

Like Socrates. Indeed the revelry 
that led to the Tidal Basin dunking of 
Stripper Fanne Foxe and Mills’ onstage 
appearance with her at Boston’s Pilgrim 
Theater, a burlesque house, were unusu- 
al behavior for the 65-year-old Con- 
gressman. Such escapades led to his 
ouster as Ways and Means chairman. 

Mills announced his intention to 
take his seat in Congress next week, and 
pledged full support to Oregon’s Al UIl- 
man, the new Ways and Means chair- 
man. Most of Mills’ committee col- 
leagues welcomed his return. “He's still 
the most knowledgeable tax man on the 
committee,” said Illinois Democrat 
Daniel Rostenkowski. “If he can really 
lick this thing, he can be one of the most 
effective members of the committee. It'll 
be like Socrates having the students sit- 
ting at his feet while he passes out tips on 
taxes.” But not unless Mills steers com- 
pletely clear of strippers and carousing. 
Warns another member of Ways and 
Means, Florida Democrat Sam Gibbons: 
“If that occurs again, he'd just be gone.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Subtle Changes in the Oval Office 


A White House aide the other day was surveying the Oval Office, and he 
looked in where the sliding rear door had been, the secret route for the choicest of 
presidential aides. It had vanished. In place of the door was a plastered wall, and 
not a mark to indicate that there once had been a back gateway to power. 

Immediately, the young man began to calculate. That meant there would be 
no privileged entrée to the President, long one of the rituals of real influence. Any- 
body wanting to see Gerald Ford would have to enter his office from the corridors 
or the secretary's office or the porch, all doorways monitored and barred except by 
previous arrangement. It was a device to discourage empire builders or any staff 
man who felt he could occupy the presidential ear. 

The Oval Office itself has been cleansed of the vivid blues and golds of the 
Nixon era. It is subdued now, a blend of soft green, rust and beige. It is not hard to 
see how the bright Nixon colors were inspired by the Southwestern states, while 
those in the Ford office are more the muted tones of the Great Lakes states where 
the colors shift with the seasons. 

. 

Atone time 15 eagles were perched in the Oval Office. Eagles on the rug, on the 
flagpoles, on the walls. Their population and prominence have been considerably re- 
duced. The pervasive influence in the décor now is Abraham Lincoln. There is a stat- 

. uette of young Abe standing se- 
renely on a pedestal against the 
wall. Looking out over the office 
from the bookshelves is a bust of 
Lincoln sculpted by Leonard Volk 
in about 1880. This is the creased 
and concerned President who 
held the nation together. In the 
hall just outside the office is a larg- 
er bust of Lincoln, a melancholy 
visage of courage and strength 
that catches the eye of anyone 
entering. 

Those 307 battle streamers 
that commemorated military en- 
gagements from Ticonderoga to 
Viet Nam have been moved from 
behind the presidential chair to 
the Cabinet Room. Ford's own 
war ribbons and medals (he has 
ten battle stars) are in a modest 
case on the shelf. There is a whiff 
of the West about the place, just 
as there is about Ford. In the hall 
is a painting of Old Faithful done 
by Albert Bierstadt about the time 
that Yellowstone became a national park; Ford once worked there. And there is a 
magnificent view of a setting sun on snowcapped peaks of the Grand Tetons. Thom- 
as Moran did the oil in 1895. To the right of Ford’s desk in the Oval Office is Bron- 
co Buster, a bronze by Frederic Remington of a cowboy straining to stay on the 
back of his plunging horse. Ford’s son Steve is working as a cowboy in Montana. 

The presence of other men pervades the place. Benjamin Franklin, looking 
like a benevolent old owl, watches from one wall. He was painted by Charles Will- 
son Peale in 1785 when he came home after almost ten years in France. Peale also 
did the oil of George Washington that is over the mantel. 

But the man who casts his spell over the Oval Office more than anyone except 
Lincoln is Harry Truman. A bust of Truman is just behind Ford’s desk, where he 
can watch over the President's shoulder as Ford conducts the nation’s business. 

Across the hall in the Roosevelt Room, so named by Nixon to commemorate 
the two Roosevelt cousins who were Presidents, there is a flare of partisanship, but 
it is about the only one close to the center of things. There are seven pictures, busts 
and prints of Theodore Roosevelt, the Republican, and one modest plaque of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, the Democrat. 

It is hard too to find any trace of Richard Nixon. There are no busts or medals or 
oil portraits. The desk that Ford uses was Nixon’s, but it was a lot of other people’s 
too. About the only trace of Nixon that can be found are four volumes of his public 
papers. They reside on a lonely shelfin a breakfront in the Roosevelt Room. The fact 
that this story of Nixon runs out in 1972 may be another of those marvelous tidbits of 
history that tell us so much about the men of power and their ways. 


FORD AT EASE WITH BRONCO BUSTER 
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POLITICS 


Parting Words 


It is the season for elected officials 
to take office, in Congress and in state- 
houses across the land. It is also a time 
for some of America’s most experienced 
public officials to retire, either voluntar- 
ily or because of defeat at the polls 
Many of them leave behind some part- 
ing words of advice for their constitu- 
ents and the nation. Among them: 

> William Fulbright, 69, Democrat- 
ic Senator from Arkansas for 30 years, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee: “This inflation is a terrible, 
terrible burden. It was inflation, primar- 
ily, that caused the great mass of peo- 
ple to lose confidence in the Weimar Re- 
public. We keep hearing calls for new 
leadership, which is what happened in 
Germany. It begins to sound more and 
more like what people want is a man 
on a white horse, a dictator. I'm not say- 
ing we're going to have Seven Days in 
May. All I'm saying is that it is possible 
if we don’t act wisely.” 

>» H.R. Gross, 75, lowa Conserva- 
tive Republican who fought for 26 years 
in the House to restrain spending: “No 
effective measures have been taken to 
stop inflation. The No. | thing is to get 
the budget balanced, do what we ought 
to have been doing long ago: make ex- 
penditures match income. Without that, 
they can use all the gimmickry known 
to mankind and it still won't work.” 

> Francis W. Sargent, 59, moderate 
Republican Governor of Massachusetts 
for six years: “The Federal Government, 
in its incredible anxiety to computerize 
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the lives of everyone, has made some 
very serious invasions into people's pri- 
vacy. There has been all too much 
snooping. We should not get rid of com- 
puters, but we should give more thought 
to what goes into them.” 

> Sam J. Ervin Jr., 78, Democratic 
Senator from North Carolina for 20 
years: “My greatest regret has been my 
inability to enact some very basic laws 
that would guarantee individual free- 
dom. | believe that you ought to leave 
as much governing as possible to the 
people at the local level.” 

>» George D. Aiken, 82, Vermont 
Republican and dean of the Senate, 
where he served for 34 years: “Again, I 
wish to urge a constitutional amendment 

that would limit the President to a 
single six-year term. I would also rec- 
ommend an amendment that would pro- 
hibit any member of Congress from be- 
coming a candidate for President or Vice 
President until he has been out of the 
legislative body for at least two years. If 
we could do this, we would find that 
both the President and the members of 
Congress could concentrate on doing the 
work for which they were elected.” 


NARCOTICS 


Return of the Plague 


Just a year ago, federal authorities 
had reason to believe that the lethal her- 
oin traffic was at last slowing. Deaths re- 
lated to heroin had fallen significantly 
in 1973. Prices on the average were up 
—a sure sign of scarcity—and on the 
East Coast particularly “white” heroin 
made from the Turkish opium poppy 
was in short supply. Government offi- 
cials were confident that the number of 
users was declining nationwide 

That optimism withered during 
1974. Recently Dr. Robert DuPont, di- 
rector of the President’s Drug Abuse 
Prevention Office, said, “We're sure her- 
oin use has gone up. Just how much we 
don’t know, but it is getting worse.’ The 
prospect for 1975, he said, is “ominous.” 
One measure is the number of heroin-re- 
lated deaths. Between 1971 and 1973, 





that figure fell from 1,726 to 1,017. For 
the first half of 1974 alone, the death 
toll was 691. Applicants at treatment 
centers are also increasing. From July 
to September of last year, hospitals re- 
ported a 66% rise in overdose cases com- 
pared with the same period the previ- 
ous year. 

In the past, heroin was concentrated 
in the nation’s largest cities. Now ar- 
rests, evidence of addiction and heroin- 
related crime are showing up more often 
in smaller cities. As examples, DuPont 
mentioned rising addiction in Des 
Moines, Eugene, Ore. and Jackson, 
Miss. 

New Crop. The downtrend of 1973 
was a result of Turkey's ban on the cul- 
tivation of the opium-poppy plant, 
which had been the source of 80% of 
the heroin in the U.S. But last July Tur- 
key lifted the prohibition. Growers 
planted a new crop this fall for harvest 
next June 

European heroin dealers, who had 
stockpiled their remaining stashes of 
Turkish heroin in view of the shortage, 
released their goods in anticipation of re- 
newed supplies from the coming har- 
vest. Despite Turkish pledges to control 
processing of the new crop, U.S. drug en- 
forcers predicted a serious increase in 
available heroin on American streets 

To replace the Turkish supplies, 
Mexican “brown” heroin—a _ cruder, 
more cheaply produced variety—was 
put under extensive cultivation two 
years ago. Mexican officials have tried 
to stamp out the traffic, even using sol- 
diers and helicopters to search out il- 
licit crops. Nevertheless, John Bartels 
Jr., head of the Justice Department's 
Drug Enforcement Administration, says 
that Mexican heroin has become “our 
No. | target.” 

The financial and human cost of the 
heroin plague is horrendous. In fiscal 
1973, according to Bartels’ estimate, her- 
oin addicts required $5.6 billion to sup- 
port their habit. More than half of that, 
authorities believe, comes from crime 
If DuPont is correct when he says that 
“we can no longer talk about turning 
the corner on heroin anywhere,” crime 
is likely to increase 
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Chrysler: 


“The Great Gelaway” 


Trail away, sail away from the everyday to your own quiet water 
world. The new Chrysler 22 cruiser-racer is easily rigged and 
ready in minutes to launch a weekend of family cruising... or 
lead the fleet to the regatta finish line. With many ahead-of- 
its-time innovations, she’s a complete self-support system 
under sail. Sleeps five. Sails, hardware and rigging are 
standard 


You'll be surprised at the space, comfort and luxury 
that have been engineered into this 21'7" swing- 


keel sloop. And Chrysler Lo-Profile outboards Pte 


provide great auxiliary power 


Discover Chrysler 22 at your dealer's. Or write 
to Box 2641, Detroit, Mich. 48234 for a 
catalog that also includes Chrysler's 15 

Man o' War fun boat, 15’ Mutineer 
daysailer, 146’ Musketeer catamaran 

and 18' Buccaneer sloop 
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MIDDLE EAST 


A Diplomatic “Illness” Raises Hopes 


“When Anwar Sadat talks to an 
American leader, he talks of peace. 
When he talks to Brezhnev, he talks 
war.” So said an Egyptian official, as he 
looked ahead to the long-scheduled mid- 
January visit to Cairo of Soviet Com- 
munist Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev 
Last week it appeared that the Egyp- 
tian President still preferred to talk 
peace rather than talk war on Russian 
terms. After a flurry of Egyptian and So- 
viet diplomatic activity, Brezhnev post- 
poned indefinitely his state visits to 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq. In light of the So- 
viet Union's unmistakable desire to in- 
crease its influence in shaping a Middle 
Eastern peace settlement, the postpone- 
ment was a clear setback for Moscow. 
It also provided new hope for Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger’s strategy of 
careful, step-by-step negotiations in- 
volving Israel and its Arab neighbors. 

Hunting Lodge. What prompted 
Brezhnev to call off his trip? Aides to 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Ismail Fah- 
my and newly appointed Minister of 
War General Mohamed Abdel Ghany 
Gamassy, who saw Brezhnev last week, 
insisted that the Soviet leader was in 
poor health. There were also reports that 
the Egyptian Cabinet members met him 
at a health sanatorium outside Moscow. 
It is quite possible that Brezhnev, 68, 
who has had a grueling series of dip- 
lomatic encounters, including trips to 
Paris, Mongolia and Vladivostok, may 
have a touch of grippe, which is—as usu- 
al in winter—widespread in Moscow. 

Nonetheless, there is strong suspi- 
cion that Brezhnev’s “illness” was more 
diplomatic than physical. TIME Moscow 
Correspondent John Shaw reported that 
Fahmy and Gamassy did not meet 
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Brezhnev in a sanatorium but were driv- 
en in a high-speed, police-escorted con- 
voy to Brezhnev’s hunting lodge at Za- 
vidovo, about 80 miles north of Moscow 

Such a diplomatic illness may have 
been caused by the inability of the Egyp- 
tians and the Soviets to agree on the fu- 
ture course of Middle East negotiations. 
Brezhnev told Fahmy and Gamassy that 
before he would go to the Middle East, 
Cairo must accept the Geneva Confer- 
ence as the sole route for reaching a ne- 
gotiated peace. As the conference’s co- 
host (along with the U\S.), the Soviet 
Union would be able to exercise a pow- 
erful, direct influence on the negotia- 
tions and perhaps even deadlock them. 
Sadat apparently balked: he wants to 
give Kissinger another chance to pres- 
sure Israel into returning more of oc- 
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cupied Sinai to Egypt as another pos- 
itive step toward settlement. Unwilling 
to suffer what might appear to be a re- 
jection of his own brand of personal di- 
plomacy, Brezhnev put off his trip. Al- 
though Moscow has relatively few policy 
differences with Syria and Iraq, Brezh- 
nev could hardly visit those nations and 
skip Egypt; that would be a much harsh- 
er public slap at Sadat than the Soviet 
leader probably wants to administer. 

Faint New Hope. Fahmy and Ga- 
massy went to Moscow, partly in hope 
of convincing Brezhnev that the Soviet 
Union should resume large-scale arms 
shipments to Egypt. Since the end of the 
October war, the Soviets have poured 
massive supplies of arms into Syria, 
while Israel, thanks to the U.S., has more 
than replaced its matériel losses. Egypt, 
on the other hand, has been left with- 
out adequate replacements for its Rus- 
sian-made arms. One condition Moscow 
sets for arms shipments: a return of So- 
viet advisers to Egypt. 

With the Brezhnev visit now delayed 
indefinitely, there is a new opportunity 
for Kissinger to push ahead with talks 
leading to a further pullback of Israeli 
troops on the Sinai and Golan fronts 
Cairo’s mood last week reflected a faint 
new hope that he might succeed. 

The first step may be taken this week 
when Israeli Deputy Premier and For- 
eign Minister Yigal Allon sees Kissinger 
in Washington. During a December vis- 
it to the US., Allon told Kissinger that 
in return for Egyptian concessions, such 
as a declaration of nonbelligerence, Is- 
rael was prepared to give up as many 
as 50 miles in some parts of occupied 
Sinai. Sadat rejected this proposal as 
“unacceptable,” on the ground that the 
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Israelis were not willing to surrender ei- 
ther the strategic Mitla and Giddi de- 
sert passes or the captured Egyptian oil 
wells at Abu Rudeis, which supply Is- 
rael with about 60% of its petroleum. 

The big question is: What will Al- 
lon propose now? Officials in Jerusalem 
hint that Israel might return the oilfields 
if it received a guaranteed substitute 
source (possibly the U.S.) for the 25 mil- 
lion bbl. Abu Rudeis now pumps out an- 
nually. Israel might also give up the 
passes, according to these officials, if: 1) 
the area were demilitarized, 2) the term 
of the disengagement ran for several 
years, 3) Israeli cargoes (though not nec- 
essarily Israeli ships) had rights of pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal, and 4) 
Egypt tacitly agreed to some kind of as- 
surance of nonbelligerence. Egypt may 
find some of these points more accept- 
able than Allon’s December proposals. 

Since progress toward a settlement 
has been stalled for so long, Kissinger 
is likely to lose little time in ascertain- 
ing Egypt’s response to whatever Allon 
brings to Washington. Thus it is expect- 
ed that either Fahmy will visit Wash- 
ington soon after Allon departs, or that 
Kissinger will fly off to the Middle East 
for another round of shuttle diplomacy. 
At week’s end, though, several Arab 
states, as well as Iran, reacted angrily 
to a Kissinger statement that, “in the 
gravest emergency,” the U.S. might con- 
sider using military force against Mid- 
dle East oil producers. 

Underlying Reason. Sadat badly 
needs visible evidence of progress to- 
ward peace. He has come under con- 
sistent criticism from Arab militants for 
trusting Kissinger so much. Last week 
he had to face mounting criticism at 
home. On New Year's Day, rioting and 
violence erupted in downtown Cairo for 
the first time in nearly two years. More 
than 500 workers from the Helwan in- 
dustrial complex massed in front of the 
Interior Ministry demanding a rollback 
of food prices, which have soared an es- 
timated 20% in the past year. Although 
police disbanded the mob with clubs and 
tear gas, protesters roamed through the 
center of the capital, stoning buses and 
smashing windows at Libyan Arab Air- 
lines and Air France. 

Although the protest was ostensibly 
aimed at inflation, the underlying rea- 
son for the riots was a growing fear that 
the Middle East may be drifting back 
to the tense and economically costly “no 
war, no peace” situation that followed 
the Six-Day War of 1967. In fact, asa re- 
minder that tension still plagues the re- 
gion, on three consecutive days last week 
Israel sent commandos into southern 
Lebanon. They raided villages, de- 
stroyed houses, and seized five villagers 
as alleged terrorists. Lebanese officials 
reported that four civilians and one sol- 
dier had been killed. Israelis said that 
the raids were merely “preventive and 
reconnaissance operations” designed to 
“confront the terrorists” before they 
crossed into Israel. 
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CYPRUS 


Bitter Lemons 
In a Lost Paradise 


Before last summer's short but sav- 
age war between invading Turks and 
the outgunned Greek Cypriot National 
Guard, Cyprus was an oasis of sunny 
prosperity in the turbulent eastern Med- 
iterranean. Nearly six months after the 
end of the fighting, Cyprus today is a 
wrecked dream—its airports still closed, 
its economy shattered, one-third of its 
people refugees in their own land. Greek 
Cypriot Leader Glafkos Clerides and 
his Turkish counterpart, Rauf Denktas, 
had hoped to resume their interrupted 
peace talks during Christmas week but 
were unable to agree on a basis for fur- 
ther negotiations. TIME Correspondent 
Erik Amfitheatrof recently visited the 
troubled island. His report: 


With no settlement of their six- 
month agony in sight, Cypriots are liv- 
ing through the bleakest, most bitter 
winter in memory. Though there have 
been losses and atrocities on both sides, 
the Greek Cypriots, who make up 80% 
of the island's population, have suffered 
the most. Terrified by reports of mass 
shootings and rapes by Turkish troops 
advancing in the north last July, some 
200,000 Greek Cypriots fled toward the 
British base area of Dhekelia on Cyprus’ 
southern coast. The more fortunate were 
able to squeeze into the homes of rel- 
atives, but nearly 20,000 are spending 
the winter in canvas tents pitched in the 
fields and orchards. 

The temperature is near freezing af- 
ter sundown. On rainy days, the muddy 
lanes of the refugee camps turn into 
streams and water seeps into the tents. 
On cold nights, hundreds wander like 
ghosts into nearby towns to bed down 
in cafés or hotel lobbies. 

The situation of some 10,000 Turk- 
ish Cypriot refugees in the southern, 
Greek-controlled part of the island is no 
better; they, too, are living under can- 
vas this winter. In two desolate camps 
at the British base in Akrotiri, many are 
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suffering from bronchial and rheumatic 
conditions, and there are cases of tuber- 
culosis. But they at least have the con- 
solation of knowing that, a few dozen 
miles to the north of their camps, there 
is Turkish armor with the capability of 
overrunning the entire island. 

For many of the refugees, the ordeal 
is made more difficult by memories of 
the paradise that has been lost. Before 
last summer's upheaval, the island, 
which is carpeted with citrus groves and 
vineyards, exported lemons, oranges, 
grapes and wines to Europe. It produced 
automotive parts for Middle Eastern 
countries, and its beaches lured 250,000 
tourists a year. By the early 1970s, Cy- 
prus was one of the eastern Mediterra- 
nean’s most prosperous nations, with a 
per capita income of $1,460, and there 
was virtually no unemployment. Even 
the long-festering animosity between 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots was sweet- 
ened by the good life, and an eventual 
healing seemed possible. 

Silent Leader. Prospects for a polit- 
ical settlement that might revive the is- 
land’s economy now appear remote 
Archbishop Makarios, the prelate-Pres- 
ident of Cyprus, returned from his en- 
forced exile last month, but so far he has 
accomplished little and said even less. 
He has consulted with leaders of all the 
Greek Cypriot political parties about 
forming a new government, but has yet 
to give any indication of the composition 
of his future Cabinet. Meanwhile, nego- 
tiations between both sides remain stale- 
mated over the issue of a mass popula- 
tion transfer. On a visit to Cyprus last 
week, former Turkish Premier Bilent 
Ecevit insisted that the geographic and 
administrative separation of ethnic com- 
munities be formalized through the es- 
tablishment of a federal state. But the 
Greek Cypriots oppose any agreement 
that would prevent them from returning 
to their homes; to bolster their bargain- 
ing position, they have refused to allow 
Turkish Cypriots in the Greek-con- 
trolled south to move north. For the mo- 
ment Makarios is silent. But he knows 
well that unless he remains adamant on 
this issue, he cannot hold the support of 
the Greek Cypriot community. 
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JAPAN 


The Last Last Soldier? 


When Sergeant Shoichi Yokoi sur- 
rendered in the jungles of Guam in 
1972, all Japan was excited by the emer- 
gence of “the last soldier” of World War 
II. Yokoi immediately became a nation- 
al hero. When the second “last soldier” 
of World War II, Lieut. Hiroo Onoda, 
was found in the Philippines last March, 
Tokyo sent a chartered jet to bring him 
home. When a third last soldier was cap- 
tured on the remote Indonesian island 
of Morotai last month, the Japanese be- 
gan toshow a little embarrassment. How 
many more aging sons of Nippon can 
still be fighting for the Emperor in re- 
mote corners of the Pacific? 

Like his predecessors, Private Teruo 
Nakamura was motivated to hold out 
both by fear of capture and fidelity to or- 
ders. After a final banzai charge against 
invading U.S. troops failed in January 
1945, radio contact between Tokyo and 
Morotai was lost. Nakamura, who was 
separated from other members of his 
commando unit, managed to avoid cap- 
ture and built a grass hut deep in the jun- 
gle. He survived by raising potatoes and 
picking bananas off the trees. “My com- 
manding officer told me to fight it out,” 
he explained. Last month he was spotted 
by a Morotai native, who alerted Indo- 
nesian authorities. Four airmen lured 
the naked Nakamura out of hiding by 
singing the Japanese national anthem 
and waving the rising-sun flag. Then 
they pounced on him. 

No Banners. Primitive living 
seemed to agree with Nakamura, 55, as 
much as it did with the other two hold- 
outs; doctors in Jakarta pronounced him 
“exceedingly fit,” even though at week’s 
end he was suffering from a mild case of 
malaria. A member of the Ami tribe 
from Taiwan—long reputed for their 
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bravery, stamina and ability to absorb 
hardship— Nakamura would like to re- 
turn home and join his wife. She has long 
since remarried, but says that she will 
still be happy to see him. So far, the Jap- 
anese government has not sent a jet to 
take him back to Tokyo nor have the 
banners been brought out for a grand 
welcome. The Welfare Ministry, howev- 
er, did compute Nakamura’s back pay. 
After nearly 30 years alone in the jungle, 
he is entitled to the princely sum of 
$227.59. 


The Super Missionary 


The Far East of late has become 
something of a spawning ground for 
spiritual leaders bent on converting the 
world. There was South Korea’s Rev. 
Sun Myung Moon, 55, a self-ordained 
Christian missionary (and self-made 
millionaire) whose message of repen- 
tance was blatted across the US. last 
year by thousands of zealous young con- 
verts to his Unification Church (TIME, 
Sept. 30). Yet another prophet is Daisa- 
ku Ikeda, 46, president and spiritual 
leader of Japan’s Soka Gakkai (Value- 
Creation Society), a laymen’s Buddhist 
organization. Ikeda is fast earning a rep- 
ulation as a super missionary for peace. 

Although the sect’s utopian ap- 
proach to global problems often sounds 
like an Oriental echo of Moral Re-Ar- 
mament, Ikeda carries more political 
clout than most religious leaders. His or- 
ganization is the founder of Japan’s Ko- 
meito (Clean Government) party, which 
emerged second only to the combined 
forces of the Socialists and Communists 
as an Opposition party in the last elec- 
tion. Moreover, on his global mission for 
what he calls “lasting peace,” Ikeda last 
year was received by both Soviet Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin and Chinese Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai. When he visits the 
U.S. this week to address his organiza- 
tion’s 200,000 converts in the country, 
Ikeda will meet U.N. Secretary-Gener- 
al Kurt Waldheim to inform him that 
Soka Gakkai has collected 10 million 
signatures against nuclear armament. 

Lotus Sutra. Although Soka Gak- 
kai is based on the teachings of a zeal- 
ous 13th century Japanese monk named 
Nichiren Daishonin, who sought to de- 
mystify and simplify Buddhism, it has 
little in common with Zen or other more 
meditative sects. The emphasis is placed 
on repeated chanting of the Diamoku, 
(worship formula) in praise of the lotus 
sutra. Members must prove their piety 
by making fresh converts. One of their 
most debatable practices is shakubuku, 
or forcible persuasion, which some crit- 
ics charge has often bordered on brain- 
washing. 

The organization had a phenomenal 
growth after Ikeda, the son of a Tokyo 
seaweed vendor, became its leader in 
1960. Since then, membership has 
grown from 1.3 million to 10 million, 
and converts have been made in more 
than 30 different countries. To propa- 
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IKEDA AT SOKA GAKKAI RALLY 
“You have to have power.” 


gate its teachings, Soka Gakkai publish- 
es a daily newspaper, Seikyo Shimbun 
(circ. 4.5 million), operates its own uni- 
versity, Soka Digaku, near Tokyo, and 
has built a temple as big as the Hous- 
ton Astrodome at the foot of Mount Fuji 

In 1964 the organization founded the 
Komeito party in hopes of wiping out 
corruption in government, Although the 
party is now theoretically independent 
of Soka Gakkai, believers in the sect ac- 
count for 90% of party membership 
With 30 representatives in the lower 
house of the Diet and 24 in the upper 
house, Komeito has become a force to 
be reckoned with. Says Yoshiaki Ma- 
saki, the party policy board chairman 
“We stand on the side of small people 
and work against the base of authority 
in Japan.” 

Faith and Power. Ikeda himself 
has moved more and more into the po- 
litical arena recently. He called for re- 
establishing diplomatic relations with 
China long before most other Japanese 
leaders did, and has written a bestsell- 
ing book about his impressions of Mao's 
revolution. In other books, lectures and 
articles, which are seriously and length- 
ily analyzed in the Tokyo press, Ikeda 
has advocated a world food bank, cut- 
backs in defense expenditures, and nu- 
clear disarmament. His most consuming 
passion is the creation of an_ in- 
ternational people-to-people crusade 
against war. “Government leaders come 
and go,” he explains. “Not the contact 
established and fostered for peace, peo- 
ple to people.” 

Ikeda lives modestly in a Japanese- 
style house with his wife and three chil- 
dren. By many of his followers, he is re- 
garded as a reincarnation of Nichiren, 
and he obviously relishes the role. True 
to the teachings of Soka Gakkai, Ikeda 
equates faith with power—and he makes 
no bones about the fact that power is 
what his organization is after. Why not? 
Says he: “You have to have power to do 
anything at all meaningful.” 
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CHINA 


Enemies of the People 


For years the Russian KGB, the CIA 
and other espionage organizations have 
tried to fathom the enigmatic course of 
life in China by monitoring provincial 
radio broadcasts, intercepting military 
messages and occasionally recruiting 
contacts within the People’s Republic. 
Not surprisingly, the best China spies 
are the Chinese themselves. Agents of 
Taiwan’s intelligence network in past 
years have provided the most sensation- 
al and intimate glimpses into the murky 
world of Peking politics. 

In recent weeks Taiwan has even 
been willing to advertise its network of 
loyalists and informers on China's main- 
land. Breaking with precedent, Taipei 
has published the names of some 20 
“martyrs,”—spies and agents who lost 
their lives while operating in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic. A Taiwan government- 
recruited mainland spy named Wang 
Hung, 30, surfaced in Taipei after hav- 
ing served a year as an undercover op- 
erative in China. Purportedly a polit- 
ical instructor in the Red army stationed 
in Yunnan province, Wang told TIME’s 
Bing Wong that he formed clandestine 
cells among urban youths who had been 
sent to the countryside to work on ag- 
ricultural communes 

Taipei claims that Wang is one of 
10,000 secret agents on the mainland in- 
volved in such activities as sabotaging 
production, forming secret anti-Peking 
cells, and passing copied documents on 
to Taiwan's couriers. The number of op- 


Disaster on the Indus 


The week-long festivities of the Moslem sacrificial feast 
known as Eid-ul-Azha had not yet ended. Suddenly one eve- 
ning as Pakistanis gathered in their local mosques for prayers 
an earthquake rumbled across the northern part of the coun- 
try. Within moments, thousands of buildings collapsed into 
rubble, and some mountain villages were practically wiped 
from the map. By the time the tremors finally stopped 24 
hours later, at least 5,100 people were dead, and more than 


15,000 injured. 


The worst effects of the quake centered on a 70-mile belt 
of the Karakoram Highway, which was built with the aid of 
the Chinese along the old silk route linking Tibet and Kash- 
mir. “When the quake started at dusk, I was saying my prayers 
with five other policemen in the police-station mosque,” re- 
called Constable Mian Zar of the village of Pattan. “Sud- 
denly, the whole building started shaking and the roof col- 
lapsed. Three of my colleagues were killed.” 

Pattan (pop. 10,000), which lies on the western bank of 
the Indus River in a bowl of snow-capped mountains, was 
completely destroyed. Across the river in the village of Palos, 
a mosque collapsed, killing 40 worshipers. A 25-mile portion 
of the Karakoram Highway caved in, while huge boulders 


blocked other sections. 


Last week, as survivors picked their way through the ru- 
ins looking for loved ones, the Pakistani army began a heli- 
copter airlift to the victims. Authorities feared that the toll 
might rise when rescue teams make contact with other vil- 
lages that have been entirely cut off by the quake. 
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eratives is probably exaggerated; none- 
theless, Taiwan's secret agents can claim 
credit for some sensational exposés. No- 
tably, they brought to light the letter 
written by Mao Tse-tung to his wife in 
the midst of the Cultural Revolution in 
which Mao complained about the per- 
sonality cult that was being built around 
him and sharply criticized his then heir- 
apparent, Defense Minister Lin Piao. 

New Agents. The chief problem of 
Taiwan’s intelligence network, which is 
directed in Taipei by General Yeh 
Hsiang-chih, is recruiting and maintain- 
ing contact with its agents in China’s 
tightly controlled society. One useful 
technique in getting new agents is to ex- 
ploit traditionally close family relation- 
ships by approaching prospects through 
their relatives. A major area for con- 
tacting potential spies is Yunnan prov- 
ince in China's far Southwest, near the 
“Golden Triangle” of Burma, Thailand 
and Laos, where remnants of a Kuo- 
mintang army have operated since the 
end of World War Il 

Hong Kong is also a lively espio- 
nage center. Among the 300 to 400 over- 
seas Chinese who daily visit the main- 
land from the British colony, there is 
an occasional Taiwanese agent on his 
way to making contact with secret Na- 
tionalist sympathizers. Similarly, off the 
coast of Fukien province, opposite Tai- 
wan, Nationalist patrols sometimes 
“capture” Communist agents posing as 
ordinary fishermen and subject them to 
intensive intelligence grilling. 

Not all the results are trustworthy 
In fact, some “intelligence” about main- 
land activities published by Taiwan so 
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TAIWANESE SPY WANG HUNG 
Intimate glimpses. 


perfectly fits its anti-Communist propa- 
ganda that it might have been manu- 
factured by imaginative p.r. agents in 
Taipei. Still, Peking considers Taiwan's 
espionage serious enough to issue peri- 
odic warnings about the presence of 
spies. Recently Canton radio reported 
sabotage by a “scoundrel” in a gas plant 
and chastised the factory's deputy di- 
rector for his lack of vigilance. Some vis- 
itors to China have been taken to pris- 
ons where they have seen “counter- 
revolutionaries” and other “enemies of 
the people”’—many of them, presum- 
ably, guilty of working for the hated lit- 
tle island across the Taiwan Strait 

















THE NETHERLANDS 


Soldiers, Unite! 


Aside from the comic-strip troops of 
Al Capp's Lower Slobbovia or the G.I.s 
who stumble through maneuvers at 
Camp Swampy with Beetle Bailey, the 
70,000-man army of The Netherlands is 
probably the raunchiest-looking fighting 
force in the world. In startling contrast 
to the red-jacketed guardsmen who 
stand stiffly at attention outside Buck- 
ingham Palace, the honor guards in 
front of the royal palace on the Dam 
Square in Amsterdam usually have un- 
kempt uniforms, straggly beards and 
lank shoulder-length hair. In fact, they 
look more like refugees from a rock 
group than members of a NATO contin- 
gent that might some day have to face 
the Red Army in combat. Yet, in one 
sense, the army of The Netherlands is 
the most modern in the world: it is fully 
unionized 

The Dutch have never been very big 
on military discipline; thus when a con- 
scripts’ union for the army was orga- 
nized in 1966, it was not considered as 
outlandish an idea as it might have 
seemed elsewhere. The union started off 
by demanding better pay for underpaid 
conscripts and soon began pushing for 
better working and living conditions. “A 
soldier is only a civilian in uniform,” 
says Private Jan Witting, chairman of 
the Union of Dutch Conscripts, “and he 
should have all the rights of other cit- 
izens under the constitution.” 

The gains that the union has made 
would warm any G.L.’s heart. In eight 
years, the soldiers’ union has increased 
pay for draftees nearly ninefold (from 
$21 a month to $180.55), reduced ser- 
vice time from 24 months to 16 months 
and made officers more respectful of the 
men under them. Along the way, the 


CONSCRIPTS HELPING WITH POTATO CROP 
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union forced the Defense Ministry to 
abolish saluting (except on ceremonial 
occasions), did away with regulations re- 
garding length of hair and beards and 
ended all weekend duty in barracks. 

Just like General Motors executives 
sitting down for contract talks with 
heads of the United Auto Workers, 
Dutch Defense Ministry officials and 
generals meet monthly with the brass 
of the soldiers’ union at negotiating ses- 
sions. The union is now bargaining for 
overtime compensation as well as free 
travel on the railroads for soldiers go- 
ing home on weekends, meal coupons 
so that they can eat in restaurants rath- 
er than mess halls and, somewhat more 
vaguely, general “democratization and 
humanization™ of the army itself. In- 
deed, the draftees’ union has been so suc- 
cessful that the noncommissioned offi- 
cers, with three unions of their own, are 
becoming increasingly militant. There 
is even a union for officers 

A Bit Apologetic. Though it had 
some initial reservations, the Defense 
Ministry has now grown accustomed to 
the idea of soldiers’ unions and such non- 
soldierly duties as helping farmers with 
water-logged crops. “This is part of the 
changing concept of the army that shiny 
shoes don't mean good soldiers or that 
noncoms can go to the same toilet as of- 
ficers,” says one Defense Ministry 
spokesman. On the other hand, some 
tradition-minded officers are a bit apol- 
ogetic about the appearance of Dutch 
troops. “Sure, our military is a disgrace 
in uniform competition with the polish 
of other armies,” says Commodore Ruud 
Hemmes. But, he adds, “our soldiers 
know their jobs, and they are motivat- 
ed. In a war they will perform, and that’s 
what you have an army for.” 

On field maneuvers, in fact, even the 
most skeptical of Holland’s allied com- 
manders admit that the Dutch soldiers 
perform as well as spick-and-span units 
from other nations. When the Soviet 
Ambassador to The Netherlands chid- 
ed Defense Minister Henk Vredeling on 
his soldiers’ long hair, Vredeling replied 
that Samson also had long hair—and no- 
body wondered whether he could fight 


INDIA 
Murder in Bihar 


Because of recent political agitation 
in India’s Bihar state, a force of at least 
1,000 security men was present last week 
when the Indian Minister for Railways, 
Lalit Narayan Mishra, 51, formally 
opened a new 36-mile-long rail line from 
Samastipur to Muzaffarpur. Mishra had 
just finished his remarks and was step- 
ping down from the dais when a time 
bomb exploded, ripping the dais to 
pieces and wounding Mishra as well as 
24 bystanders (four of whom later died). 
Mishra himself died the following day 
during emergency surgery. 

The first ranking national politician 





THE LATE MINISTER MISHRA 
A political embarrassment. 


assassinated in India since Mohandas 
Gandhi was shot in 1948, Mishra had re- 
cently been the target of corruption 
charges involving the issuance of import 
licenses during his term as Minister for 
Foreign Trade (1970-73). The agitation 
in Bihar has been aimed at unseating a 
state government that Mishra, himself 
a Bihari, had strongly backed. The 
movement has been led by one of In- 
dia’s most respected political leaders, 
Jayaprakash Narayan, 72, a founder of 
the Socialist Party and one of the last of 
Gandhi's immediate disciples. Narayan 
has been pressing for new elections in 
Bihar as a way of fighting political cor- 
ruption there. The New Delhi govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
has opposed these efforts—partly be- 
cause her Congress Party has a major- 
ity in Bihar, and partly because her gov- 
ernment does not want to permit such 
an unsettling precedent 

Violent Elements. Ironically, 
Mishra’s death might well strengthen 
Mrs. Gandhi's position if, as expected, 
she decides to call new parliamentary 
elections this year. It reinforces her 
charge that Narayan’s movement has 
been taken over by violent elements, and 
that reactionary forces are seeking to 
overthrow the country’s democratic sys- 
tem. More important, it removes from 
her government a controversial minister 
whom she had refused to dismiss but 
who had become a serious political 
embarrassment. 

Mishra, in fact, was easily the most 
unpopular man in the Indian govern- 
ment—not only because of the corrup- 
tion charges, but also because he had 
successfully used strong-arm measures 
last year in breaking a national rail 
strike. At week's end, a crowd of gov- 
ernment employees in New Delhi ini- 
tially refused to express formal grief at 
the news of Mishra’s death. Only after 
the main speaker, Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan himself, remonstrated with the 
group and declared that “no sane per- 
son can tolerate” such acts of terrorism 
did the audience reluctantly support the 
traditional resolution of condolence. 
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ACAR SEAT HAS TO BE 
MORE THAN A PLACE TO SIT. 
OURS MAKES YOU 
A BETTER DRIVER. 


The average car seat is designed to fit a person who doesn’t exist 
..the average size driver. 

So Volvo developed a seat that accommodates every size driver. 

The Volvo seat is built to help you drive. It’s adjustable to your 
dimensions, to afford you complete control over the controls. 

If your calves are shorter than average, you can lower the seat 
height to get closer to the pedals. 

If your arms are longer than average, you can lean back without 
moving back. (The seat angle is adjustable. ) 

If your back gets tired, a lumbar adjustment will support you in 
the style you prefer: from soft to firm. And if your legs get tired, you 
can tilt back the seat cushion to brace your thighs. Or push back the 
seat to stretch them. 

The Volvo seat even improves your visibility. Our head restraints have openings, so you 
can see in back of you. 

If this seems like a lot of thought to put into the place where you sit, you'll be even 


more impressed by something else. The thinking that went into VOLVO 


the place where we put our seat. 


Our car. The car for people who think. 
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Ten years later 


Lorna still thinks 
; DOME makes 

~*~ pookkeeping . 
-e#&=t#. child’s play! 
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Lorna Martella as she appeared in 
1965 Life ad 



























Lorna made some juicy profits 10 years ago. And like everyone 
with smart business sense, she kept track of things with Dome 


Today, Lorna’s lemonade stand has been replaced 
by larger interests. But nothing has replaced Dome. 
Lorna still finds Dome’s simplified bookkeeping 
record a valuable help 

Dome records are fast, accurate, easy to keep. 
They're specially prepared by Nicholas Picchione, 
CPA and designed to cut bookkeeping costs to a 
minimum. In fact, Dome may actually help you 

to save money on taxes 

Year after year, millions of users have been 
successfully doing business with Dome. People Simplihed Weekly 
like Lorna. People like you. You don’t have to run 


ee BOOKKEEPING RECORD 


Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping 


" * 
+ Good Housekeeping - 


DOME KEEPS ALL 
YOUR RECORDS STRAIGHT. 





PAYROLL RECORDS 


710 «(2.85 = 625 3.50 =650 4.25 
1-10 employees 1-25 employees 1.50 employees 









=61 = 202 Self 
Monthly 4.50 Taught 2.95 


MORE THAN 
BUOGET & EXPENSE RECORDS JUST A BUDGET BOOK 
A COMPLETE FINANCIAL GUIDE 

SOME OF THE FEATURES: 
@ How to save on interest costs © Valuable tax tips 
@ Money saving suggestions @An average budget 


NEW POC-IT-FILES 


6 time & money 
savers for students, 
housewives and 
business. 1.69 each. 





If you use the Home Budget Book faithfully, you can 
probably save hundreds of dollars a year. 


=840 = 700 
Budget 1.95 Pocket 1.75 Desk 3.95 


= 766 





DOME 


PUBLISHING CO_INC J The Dome Building. Providence, Rhode Island 02903+Los Angeles Calitornia»Chicago, Illinois+Atlanta, Georgia 


America’s Leading Publishers of Simplitied Bookkeeping, Payroll, Travel Expense and Home Budget Books © All Dome records may be purchased wherever office stationery and supplies are sold 
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What 
happens 
when you 
decide 

to sponsor 


a child? 





1 First, you fill out the coupon at the 

bottom of this page to describe the 
child you'd like to sponsor. (The cost is 
only $15 a month.) 





Second, you put the coupon in an 

envelope along with your first monthly 
payment and mail it to: Christian Chil- 
dren’s Fund, Inc., Box 26511, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 23261. 





Fourth, you may write directly to your 

sponsored child, and your letters are 
answered. Correspondence is translated 
and sent to you from overseas—the 
child’s original letter and an English 
translation. (Staff workers help children 
unable to write.) 











This young fellow in Kalimpong, India, is one of the 
lucky ones—he already has a CCF sponsor. 


Fifth, both you and the child you 
= sponsor can benefit from the person- 
to-person relationship that grows as you 
and the child get acquainted. 

Of course, the material assistance you 
send is vital, but your sponsored child 
also needs the personal warmth of know- 
ing that you care. 


Please, decide today to sponsor a 
youngster through Christian Children’s 
Fund. A child is waiting... 


Christian Children’s Fund, Inc., is a 
member of the International Union for 
Child Welfare, Geneva. 





I wish to sponsor a boy girl in 
(Soutien 

Choose any child who needs my help 
1 will pay $15 a month. I enclose first 


3 And third, in about two weeks, you payment of $ Send me child’s name, 

~ will receive your sponsored child's mailing address and picture 

photo and background information, plus I cannot sponsor a child but want to give 
S 


details about the project where the child Bie, ; , 
Case sc me more information. 
is being helped. lease senc e infk i 








Sponsors needed in Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indonesia. 
Write today: Verent J, Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 





Name. 





Address. 





City 








State = Zip 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians 
Yonge, Toronto 7 


Write 1407 
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Come to where the flavoris. 


Mariboro 
Country. 


BN econ Sa 
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~ Marlboro Red 
_, or Longhorn 100's— 
you get a lot to like. 


Kings: 16 mg.'tar;’ 1.1 mg. nicotine 
100's: 17 mg!‘tar;’ 1.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Oct: 74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 











Your next can of beer may have been 
a Coors can that was a Falstaff 
can that was a Carling can. 


The aluminum beer cans chilling in 15 cents a pound for all-aluminum almost 3% billion cans have been 
your cooler may have led other lives. cans. People are picking them up recovered since 1970 and over 
Possibly as soft drink cans. Possibly By the millions. 15 million dollars have been paid 
as iced tea cans. Possibly as other Through combined recycling center to collectors 

beer cans. All because of alumi- collections of the aluminum and Although aluminum is the most 
num's recyclability. beverage industries, abundant metallic element in the 


It's no secret that aluminum cans 
are popular with people. They like 
them because they're lightweight, 
chill quickly, open with a snap and 
are friendly to food. Unfortunately, 
some of these cans end up in places 
we'd prefer they didn't. Like streets, 
roads, woods and beaches. So, 
Alcoa's doing something. 

Alcoa is supporting “Yes We Can" 
recycling programs in areas where 
there are enough aluminum cans 
to economically justify collection 
efforts. Cooperating recycling 
centers pay as much as 


earth's crust, recycling aluminum 
cans is a sensible way to help 
conserve this natural resource. It 
requires only 5 percent as much 
energy to recycle the metal in an 
aluminum can as it takes to make 
the metal in the first place 

If you would like more information 
on aluminum can recycling and how 
one community established a recla- 
mation program, please write for our 
free brochures. Aluminum Company 
of America, 976-A Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 


















The reasons for using aluminum Al i OA 
are found in aluminum itself. 


ETHIOPIA 
Only the Shadow Rules 


The Coptic Orthodox Church of 
Ethiopia, which still observes a pecu- 
liar 13-month calendar all its own, cel- 
ebrates the feast of Christmas this week. 
The country could hardly have less to 
make merry about. Eleven months af- 
ter the “creeping coup” that resulted in 
Emperor Haile Selassie’s overthrow and 
imprisonment last September, Ethiopia 
remains one of the poorest and least lit- 
erate nations on earth. The average an- 
nual income is a pitiful $80, and fewer 
than 3% of the 26 million Ethiopians 
can read or write. In the beginning, the 
120-man Provisional Military Adminis- 
trative Council that now rules the coun- 
try gave promise of democratic reform. 
Today, after months of mismanagement 
and unrest, the council—known locally 
as the Dergue (meaning “shadow” in 
Amharic, Ethiopia's official language) 
because most of its members are un- 
known to the public—is at least as un- 
popular as the Emperor was 

Rural Regeneration. Almost every 
group in the feudal country has some 
kind of grievance. Workers were prom- 
ised ten months ago that their minimum 
wages of 50¢ a day would be doubled; 
they have still not received the increase. 
Labor leaders who protested at the de- 
lay were quickly slapped into prison. 
Peasants, who have traditionally paid up 
to 75% of their crops as rent to land- 
lords, were overjoyed at the promise of 
land reform; now the rent goes to the 
state instead of the hated landowner. In 
fact, under the state socialism pro- 
claimed by the Dergue, peasants will 
never have a chance to acquire land of 
their own. Last week a decree imposed 
state control over virtually all the land 
in Ethiopia, and nationalization of 
banks and insurance companies seemed 
only a prelude to widespread takeovers 
of private commerce and industry as 
well. 

Even the country’s leftist students 
and teachers, who initially welcomed 
the coup, are unhappy. The universities 
have been closed, and 60,000 students 
have been ordered off to the countryside 
to teach “reading, writing and rural re- 
generation” to the peasantry. “We have 
exchanged feudal tyranny for socialist 
tyranny,” one student recently com- 
plained to TIME Correspondent Lee 
Griggs. 

The Dergue’s motto—*Ethiopia 
First”"—has been transformed into a 
growing campaign against all things for- 
eign, and the country’s 35,000 foreign 
residents are noticeably uneasy. News- 
paper editorials regularly attack alien 
imports and ideologies. Last week the 
state-owned television station was or- 
dered to stop showing Bonanza reruns in 
favor of “enlightening documentaries” 
made in China. Foreign women are re- 
luctant to go shopping alone for fear of 
being jostled, sworn at or spat upon. Beg- 
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gars have grown more surly and mug- 
gings have increased, and certain areas 
of Addis Ababa have informally been 
placed off limits to non-Ethiopians. 

The Dergue rules the country from 
the Grand Palace atop one of Addis 
Ababa’s seven hills. The gates and iron 
fence of the palace are still decorated 
with imperial designs, but just inside, 
there are tanks and Jeep-mounted ma- 
chine guns. “The last time I was inside 
those gates, little more than a year ago,” 
reports Correspondent Griggs, “pith- 
helmeted, monkeyskin-clad members of 
the Imperial Guard handled security, 
and lackeys in frock coats walked back- 
ward, bowing all the while, in the pres- 
ence of dignitaries. Today those digni- 
taries are imprisoned in the windowless 
basement of the Grand Banquet Hall, 
where Haile Selassie once threw sump- 
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into a number of ideological, religious 
and tribal factions, and meetings of 
the committee are often stormy. Most 
of the members supported Mengistu’s 
decision to execute 59 leading officials 
of the old regime in late November 
(TIME, Dec. 9). But many were shocked 
by Mengistu’s action the same night in 
attacking the home of the Dergue’s pop- 
ular frontman, Lieut. General Aman 
Michael Andom, provoking a skirmish 
in which Aman was killed 

The Dergue’s most pressing problem 
at the moment is what to do about the 
predominantly Moslem northern prov- 
ince of Eritrea, which has been bedev- 
iled by sporadic guerrilla activity ever 
since it was incorporated into Ethiopia 
in 1962. The fight for independence is 
led by the Arab-backed Eritrean Lib- 
eration Front, which has 6,000 well- 
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MAJOR MENGISTU (LEFT) & GENERAL TEFERI BENTI (SECOND FROM LEFT) AT PARADE 
Grievances, and a socialist tyranny in exchange for a feudal one. 


tuous banquets for 3,000 people at a 
time.” Haile Selassie, 82, is confined to 
an apartment in one of the palace build- 
ings. He has agreed in principle to put 
his vast overseas holdings at the dispos- 
al of the people but so far has failed to di- 
vulge the amount of his wealth or the 
Swiss banks that are guarding it. 
Stormy Meetings. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Teferi Benti is Ethiopia’s head of 
state, but the country’s real strongman 
is Major Mengistu Haile Mariam, 32, 
who has emerged as the most pow- 
erful member of the Dergue. A half- 
caste member of the Galla tribe, Men- 
gistu, who is said to be an ardent 
socialist, is identified with a pro-Chi- 
nese group within the committee. For- 
eign observers attach some significance 
to the fact that when the new Chinese 
ambassador arrived in Addis Ababa 
last month, virtually the entire com- 
mittee turned out to greet him. None- 
theless, the Dergue is said to be split 


armed fighters in the field. While he was 
head of state, General Aman, who was 
himself an Eritrean, tried to solve the 
problem by granting greater autonomy 
to the province. Mengistu has bolstered 
Ethiopian forces in Eritrea and is pre- 
pared for a military showdown. His 
tougher stand triggered a wave of ter- 
rorist incidents in both Addis Ababa and 
the Eritrean capital of Asmara. 

The Dergue’s dilemma is that it can- 
not defeat the secessionists militarily, 
particularly now that they are reinforced 
with oil money from Libya, Algeria and 
Kuwait. On the other hand, having so 
recently deposed Haile Selassie for mis- 
managing Ethiopia, the Dergue can 
hardly allow itself to preside over the 
empire’s dissolution. Last week the 
Dergue announced for the first time that 
it was willing to negotiate with the se- 
cessionists and would accept the offer 
of Sudanese President Jaafar Numeiry 
to mediate the twelve-year-old dispute 
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NICHOLSON & POLANSKI ON LIFT IN GSTAAD 


Switzerland's Bernese Oberland was 
chock-a-block with celebrities last week 
Among those on skiing holidays were 
the Aga Khan, Audrey Hepburn, Roman 
Polanski and Jack Nicholson. On the 
slopes of Crans-Sur-Sierre, Jackie Onas- 
sis, in a snappy jacket and warmup 
pants, cut such a dashing figure that at 
one point she careered downhill and 
landed in a split. Son John, 14, was more 
conservative, preferring to give a Bronx 
cheer to a photographer. In Gstaad, 
Novice Nicholson was struggling with 
the subtleties of wedeling. “He loves 
zooming downhill,” sighed Temporary 
Instructor Polanski. “His style is like a 
guy who scratches his left ear with his 
right hand.” 

. 

One morning while I was out shopping 

Though you ll find it hard to believe 

A little blue man came out of the 

crowd 

And timidly tugged at my sleeve 

J wuy you, I wuy you, said the little 

blue man 

I wuy you, I wuv you to bits 

I wuy you 


The little blue man is no fool. Gos- 
pel-style Singer June Hunt, 29, whose 
first single this is, is the stepdaughter 
and one of the heirs of the late billion- 
aire H.L. Hunt. Last year she signed a five- 
year contract with the financially trou- 
bled Stax Records of Memphis and 
made her recording debut just before 
Christmas with rusty-oldie Little Blue 
Man. An LP will be released this spring 
In the past, June has promoted some of 
her stepfather’s right-wing causes, such 
as the Youth Freedom Speakers, even 
as she built her career, singing and play- 
ing the guitar in churches. Now she in- 
tends to concentrate on music, describ- 
ing her style as “message-oriented Pop.” 
She sounds just like Doris Day, say ad- 
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mirers, and has earned a rave from the 
magazine Record World, whose review- 
er pronounced her record “a possible 
giant.” 

. 

Tom-toms echoed over the Santa 
Monica mountains. Twenty miles north- 
west of Beverly Hills, Marlon Brando was 
busy giving back to the Indians some 
40 acres of rolling hill country in 
Agoura. Senator John V. Tunney, along 
with more than a dozen _ Indians, 
watched as Marlon turned the deed over 
to Semu Huaurte, medicine man of the 
23-tribe Redwind Association. At 
week’s end, though, it appeared that the 
gift was a bit less generous than it had 
seemed initially. The land is heavily 
mortgaged, but Brando's attorney insists 
that arrangements (so far unspecified) 
have been made to pay off the debt. Mar- 
lon had earlier announced that he was 
giving back all his property, including 
his $150,000 house off Mulholland 
Drive, an apartment complex in Ana- 
heim worth more than $250,000, and his 
share of the 40-acre Illinois farm on 
which his elder sister, Mrs. Frances Lov- 
ing, lives. Mrs. Loving reacted at first 
with almost Palestinian bitterness: “It 
will happen over my dead body.” Lat- 
er, she said she had been joking. “I’m 
completely approving,” she said 

a 


“Oh, you'll take the high road and 
I'll take the low road, and I'll be in Scot- 
land afore ye.” So goes the folk song 
Loch Lomond. Trudging along the low 
road last week was Uganda's President 
Idi (“Big Daddy”) Amin. Clearly imbued 
with the spirit of hogmanay, the Pres- 
ident celebrated the birth of his 19th 
child—14 in wedlock, five out—by fir- 
ing off letters to U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Waldheim, Soviet Leader Brezhnev 
and Chinese Chairman Mao Tse-tung, 
asking them to support Scotland's se- 
cession from Great Britain. “The lead- 
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JOHN KENNEDY GIVES A BRONX CHEER 


ers of the Scottish Provisional Govern- 
ment have asked me to inform your 
excellencies,” declared Big Daddy, “that 
England is now bankrupt. Now they are 
working out plans to exploit Scotland 
further by grabbing the money to be ob- 
tained from North Sea oil.” 
B 

You have to be born in Brooklyn 
to like it. And if you like it, you do not 
want to leave it. So the twelve chil- 
dren, aged eight on up, of Hugh Carey 
went to Albany with mixed feelings 
last week for their father’s inauguration 
on New Year’s Eve as New York’s 
51st Governor. To take his family north- 
ward, Father Hugh hired a bus, and 
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when the first roadside ALBANY sign 
was spotted, a cry at the back was 
heard: “Turn this bus around!” Arriv- 
ing at the gingerbread mansion that 
will be their home for at least four 
years, the Carey kids were even more 
disconsolate. “Albany is an awful place, 
isn’t it?” said one, and added, “They 
should change the capital to New York 
City. Albany has no life. Why, I don’t 
think they even have an ice-cream par- 
lor.’ The Governor was more concerned 
with state affairs, so Son Michael, 21, 
was delegated to be tactful: “There's 
been a couple of moaners and groan- 
ers, but everyone is going along.” 
. 

There was this roopy old blighter 
P.G. Wodehouse, who should by rights 
be handing in his dinner pail. Then into 
the Drones’ Club shimmers a cove in 
soup-and-fish, yipping, “You're going to 
be a knight, old bean.” Last week 


SIR PELHAM & LADY WODEHOUSE AT HOME 


A 


“Plum” Wodehouse, 93, was named 
a knight in the Queen's New Year 
Honors List, along with that dap- 
per crumpet of a comic Charlie 
Chaplin. A resident of Remsenburg, 
L.L, and an American citizen since 
1956, Plum was stirred to the depths of 
his being. Forgotten were the World 
War II slurs that Wodehouse, captured 
by the Nazis in France in 1940, had col- 
laborated with them. Remembered in- 
stead was the image of his creation, lan- 
guorous Bertie Wooster, who led the 
Germans so splendidly astray that in 
1942 they dropped an agent in Norfolk 
wearing spats. Wodehouse regretfully 
declined the invitation to attend the 
forthcoming investiture because of his 
age, although Chaplin, a sprightly 85, is 
already dusting off his topper. “Sir Pel- 
ham,” however, rolled as easily off the 
Wodehouse tongue as rannygazoo, the 
preferred Wooster word for kafuffle. He 
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GOVERNOR CAREY & CHILDREN TAKE OFF FOR ALBANY 
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LENNON WITH MAY PANG & JULIAN 


added, “It’s my wife who likes it most 
She loves the idea of being called Lady 
Wodehouse.” 
= 
“A Beatle is here!” A rumor swept 

the crowd of tourists lined up for the “Pi- 
rates of the Caribbean” at Walt Disney 
World near Orlando, Fla. Getting into 
the spirit of things, John Lennon, 34, 
cried, “Oh, is it George Harrison? 
Where is he? Where is he?” Then he 
dropped back into the anonymity he had 
been enjoying during his Christmas stay 
in Palm Beach along with his secretary, 
May Pang, 24, and his son by his first 
marriage, Julian, 11, who lives in Lon- 
don. “I'd like to go to England to see my 

son, you know,” said Lennon, re- 

ferring to the efforts of the Immi- 
S gration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice to deport him from the U'S., 
which curtail his travel plans. 
Back in New York, John plans to 
work hard as director of promo- 
tion for the Bioellectrol Founda- 
tion, which specializes in orthope- 
dic research. He hopes to also 
return to Palm Beach. Said John 
“I'd like to own a piece of it.” 

os 
The briefest New Year's reso- 

lution: White House Press Secre- 
tary Ron Nessen announced to the 
press on New Year's morning that 
he had given up smoking. Ordi- 
narily a two-to-three-pack-a-day 
man, he had not drawn on a filter 
for 10’ hours. Clearly pleased 
with himself, Nessen then walked 
down the hall to his office, auto- 
matically and apparently uncon- 
sciously lighting up as he did so 
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How to Find Joy in the Bible 


To the Editors: 

The faith of your Bible believers 
(Dec. 30] is the opposite of biblical faith. 
Biblical faith centers on the gift of grace, 
asks for adventure and is to be freely en- 
joyed and shared. TIME’s Bible believ- 
ers count “a literal biblical faith” to be 
“a badge of honor,” are driven by a need 
for “spiritual security,” and pride them- 
selves on being hard-liners, splitters of 
congregations, book burners in Kana- 
wha County, censors in California. 

The Bible always solicits faith in 
God, never in itself. It does not claim 
for itself inerrancy, which is the inven- 
tion of these Bible believers. So what 
does it solve for them? Subscribers to 
domino theories, they 
worry about giving 
something up and seeing 
everything topple, in- 
stead of looking for an 
increase of faith and 
hope and love. TIME says 
that they are reacting to 
rationalism, but you 
show them being ratio- 
nalistic, deciding in ad- 
vance and on philosoph- 
ical grounds what kind 
of Bible they are going 
to allow their God to use. 
Instead of basking in 
their sense of being 
grasped, they nervously watch the odds 
on the Bible being true or the percent- 
age of it that is true, as these odds 
constantly change on a tote board that 
is dependent on archaeologists and 
historians. 

The grand themes found in the Bi- 
ble throughout church history are miss- 
ing: the power and love of God, the high- 
risk gift of Christ, the Holy Spirit's 
promise of hope. The current episode of 
regress will pass. Fortunately, TIME tells 
us that there is a surge of Bible reading. 
I hope it leads to what Samuel Sandmel 
calls The Enjoyment of Scripture. In 
TIME’s article, few seem to be enjoying 
much of anything. 

Martin Marty 
Chicago 


Dr. Marty, a Lutheran, is author of 
The Fire We Can Light and teaches 
church history at the University of 
Chicago. 


How incongruous: a Christmas is- 
sue focusing on our fisticuffs over wheth- 
er the Bible is human or divine, when 
the whole nativity scene shows so el- 
oquently that God has become fully 
human—diapers, crib and all. The man- 
ger story means that the divine speaks 
only through the human. So what is all 
the fuss about? 
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I suspect that our society’s flight 
from the Bible arises from the fact that 
its message makes us squirm—especially 
those parts about God’s siding with the 
poor, the inept and the outcast. Proud, 
rich nations do not want to hear about 
camels and needles’ eyes, suffering ser- 
vants or crucified kings, but the Bible is 
a part of us. It lives in our language, our 
mental imagery and above all in our 
conscience, whether we like it or not. 

The scholarly sophisticates analyze 
its sources or reduce it to “religious lit- 
erature,” somehow managing to avoid 
its discomfiting demands. The funda- 
mentalists smugly laud its inerrancy 
about talking snakes and whales’ bel- 
lies while they continue 
to lay up treasures on 
earth and trample the 
needy for a pair of shoes. 

The Bible is basical- 
ly a drama and we are 
all in it. When the au- 
thor appears onstage 
after the last scene, he 
will not ask whether you 
believed it or whether 
you analyzed it. He will 
ask whether you did it. 

Harvey Cox 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The writer, a Baptist, 
is professor of divinity at Harvard and au- 
thor of The Secular City. 


When all the research has been done 
and all the heavy volumes have been 
written, the effort to denigrate the Bi- 
ble will always remain pure speculation. 

The unfortunate thing is that some 
unthinking people trip over the ill-used 
word scientific and accept conjecture for 
fact. They erroneously believe that an 
atheist is a man who has proved that 
there is no God. In reality, he is simply 
a man who refuses to believe in God. 

Dan Q. Brown 
Sandusky, Ohio 


For man to question the authenticity 
of the Bible is comparable to ants pon- 
dering the structure of the pyramids and 
contemplating how to transport them 
from Egypt to Saudi Arabia! 

Mrs. John Elliff 
Webb City, Mo. 


It was good to read that Jacob Preus 
has not yet determined the length of the 
creation days or the age of the earth. 

Thus we in the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod are left with liberty of in- 
terpretation in these two areas until he 
arrives at a decision. 

(The Rev.) Arthur M. Weber 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 





Three cheers for Billy Graham and 
Jacob A.O. Preus. Not everyone in the 
institutional church has bowed the knee 
to Baal. 

(The Rev.) Richard M. Morris 
Parkway Church of God 
Frederick, Md. 


“How True Is the Bible?” was a well- 
balanced treatment of an important 
theme. I wish you had given some space 
to the query “How true is the New Tes- 
tament picture of the Pharisees?” The 
holy season would have been a good time 
to set the record straight on the Phar- 
isees, whose vilification in Christian holy 
writ constitutes one of the most heinous 
libels in history, as many Christian 
scholars are now attesting. 

Rabbi Samuel M. Silver 
Stamford, Conn. 





One-Way Universe 

The concept of an infinitely expand- 
ing universe [Dec. 30] is hardly philo- 
sophically disturbing. To the contrary, 
a cyclic universe, mechanistically 
doomed forever to repeat itself in en- 
tropic stroke and counterstroke is dis- 
turbing in its implications of the worth 
of human existence. 

The great mystery of infinite ex- 
pansion seems to allow hope for prog- 
ress, human evolution and meaningful 
change. It is a concept which fits well 
with TIME’s Christmas evaluation of 
biblical criticism, for it is congruent with 
the existence of a great God who was, 
is, and always will be. 

J. Scott Hauger 
Chicago 


“A terrible surprise” indeed! Under 
the old expanding-contracting theory, 
man could always look forward to a sec- 
ond chance in 30 billion years or so. 
Now, with a one-way street, perhaps we 
ought to do it right the first time. 

Kenneth R. Ohm 
Sheridan, Wyo. 





McCall's “Third Force” 


With the economy falling around 
our ears, the Administration amiably in- 
competent, and none of the possible 
Democratic presidential candidates 
catching fire, Governor Tom McCall’s 
idea of a “third force” in American pol- 
itics [Dec. 30] sounds appealing. 

God knows the nation needs more 
basic change than either major party 
proposes. A generation of Government 
subordination to oil corporations has 
created a wasteful, vulnerable energy 
economy. The welfare handouts for ag- 
ribusiness, known as the farm program, 
have increased both food prices and 
hunger. And so on. 

But how do we transform these ba- 
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sically antisocial structures with the ur- 
gency that is required? Not by a vague 
third force. The Democratic Party is 
where the overwhelming bulk of the re- 
form forces—trade unionists, minorities, 
women, the issue constituencies—is con- 
centrated. Asa Democratic Socialist and 
an elected delegate to the Democratic 
Party’s recent Kansas City mini-con- 
vention, I have no illusion that it is as 
radical as the times demand. But it is 
just the only place where a beginning 
can be made. If Tom McCall wants to 
be an effective iconoclast, he should quit 
the party of Hoover, Nixon and Ford 
and join nota third force, but the only al- 

ternative we have—the Democrats. 
Michael Harrington, Chairman 
Democratic Socialist Organizing 
Committee, New York City 


The writer was national chairman of 
the Socialist Party (1968-72) and is au- 
thor of The Other America. 


Hooray for Tom McCall! Nobody 
can be perfect to everybody, particularly 
in politics, but what McCall has done 
for Oregon is a monumental achieve- 
ment. Perhaps the rest of the country 
could use more environmental conser- 
vation and thoughtfulness, and less con- 
crete, plastic, neon and selfishness. 

John C. Binley 
Diamond Point, N.Y. 


I nominate Tom McCall to run for 
President in 1976 on a People’s Party 
ticket. As far as can be seen at present, 
it’s politics as usual with other aspiring 
candidates. Most are thinking in terms 
of what is good for the party. What is 
needed is a person thinking in terms of 
what is good for the people. 

(The Rev.) K. Jay Bishop 
Columbus 





Appraising Amnesty 

What ever do you mean when you 
say that the amnesty program seems 
bound to end with a sense of “sour fail- 
ure” [Dec. 23]? A generous offer has 
been made. As to whether these people 
accept it or not—who cares? 

I do not rule out the possibility that 
some of them may have been genuinely 
misguided and may now be repentant, 
and I am very glad that these, if any, 
have had their chance at rehabilitation. 
As for the rest, most of us would much 
prefer that they stay where they are. I 
am glad that President Ford made his 
offer, and I am equally glad that the 
country does not have to reabsorb many 
of these men. The sour failure looks to 
me like a smashing success. 

D.R. Wilson 
Washington, D.C. 


You say that the offer to allow draft 
evaders and deserters to work their way 
back into American society has pro- 
duced discouraging results. Discourag- 
ing to whom? The walking holders of 
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the Purple Heart medal? The wrecks 
who serve out their time in veterans’ hos- 
pitals? The holders of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor? The bereaved gold star 
mothers? 





No way! 
Edward C. Goodwin 
Seaford, Del. 
Fast Democracy in Greece 


Many Greeks will take exception to 
the statement in TIME [Dec. 9] that 
“Greece is slowly returning to a dem- 
ocratic form of government.” 

Since last July the Greeks have sent 
the colonels packing, received a care- 
taker government for some weeks, elect- 
eda completely democratic government, 
rejected the return of monarchy, and de- 
cided to elect a head of state. Is this 
“slow” progress toward democracy? 

Pericles Kollas 
Athens 





Litter v. Pollution 


Your article “Attack on Litter” 
[Dec. 23] used terms such as “environ- 
mental problem,” “plague,” “defiling,” 
“mess” and “blight.” Your thinking is 
muddled. Litter is beautiful. Who wants 
to live in a sterile, well-ordered, Prus- 
sian-army-officer-shiny world? 

Americans have been hoodwinked 
by the real polluters. While our cities 
and towns are dumping unimaginable 
amounts of raw sewage into our streams 
and rivers, Boy Scouts pick up harmless 
beer cans. While automakers demand a 
relaxation of air pollution standards, 
happy motorists fill their litter bags with 
dreaded candy-bar wrappers. While re- 
searchers warn that aerosol sprays are 
destroying ozone, millions are affected 
by such meaningless campaign slogans 
as “Every litter bit hurts.” 

John T. Halls 
Wheaton, Ill. 





False Hero 


Some people who can accept any- 
thing at face value can accept the late 
Lucio Cabajias, as a Mexican folk hero 
in the American tradition of Jesse James 
or Bonnie and Clyde. 

But what I cannot swallow is your 
comparison of Cabafias and Zapata 
[Dec. 16]. Emiliano Zapata was a man 
with a legitimate cause who fought 
against a government of horrendous op- 
pression. The personalities of these men 
are absolutely incomparable in their his- 
torical perspective and should not be 
carelessly twined. We have had enough 
erratic hero worship in Latin America. 

Eugenia Novelo 
Ensenada, Baja California 





La Belle Mort 

Your account of the private life of 
Giscard d’Estaing [Dec. 23] mentions /a 
belle mort of Third Republic President 





FORUM 


Félix Faure (not Fauré) who died at the 
Elysée Palace while making love to his 
mistress. The French enjoy relating that 
the priest who received an urgent sum- 
mons to attend Faure asked on arrival, 
“Est-ce qu il a toujours sa connaissance?” 
This means, “Is he still conscious?” but 
can also be understood to mean “Does 
he still have his acquaintance?” Little 
doubt exists as to the interpretation giv- 
en the question by the member of the 
presidential staff who replied, “No, Fa- 
ther, she just left by the back door.” The 
incident, some believe, gave rise to the 
expression, “It’s the only way to go.” 
Graham Tucker 
Crewe, Va. 





Curb Your Werewolf, Please 


Throughout mythology and record- 
ed history, animals have figured in re- 
ligion and mysticism. The Assyrians 
some 4,000 years ago worshiped gods 
who were half animal, and the ancient 
Egyptians deified cats. During the Mid- 
dle Ages werewolves were real. Today 
our Halloween witches are accompanied 
by black cats. 

Have our ancestors passed some dol- 
lop of DNA carrying a primitive asso- 
ciation of animals with our fear of the 
unknown? By establishing our owner- 
ship over pets, do we try to confront the 
hereafter? By indulging them, do we 
propitiate the deities? 

Perhaps Cerberus does indeed guard 
the gates of Hell. 

R.A. Huebner 
Athens, Ga. 


No description of “The American 
Pet” seems adequate without reference 
to the root of the matter. We are our- 
selves animals who share the same or- 
igins with the rest of animal kind. We 
have been intimately engaged with oth- 
er animals for millions of years. We have 
been eaten by them and we have eaten 
them. We have feared them and loved 
them. 

In seeking out these fellow creatures 
we acknowledge our continued depen- 
dence upon other species. 

Carol Weston Galloway 
Cambridge, Mass. 


You mention how few dogs there are 
in China and in Chinese-quarter streets. 
While visiting Russia, | made the same 
observation to my Intourist guide. She 
replied that 1) Russians love animals as 
much as Americans do, and do own pets; 
2) she has a poodle; 3) in Soviet cities 
dogs are allowed only in certain side 
streets; 4) the owners have to pick up 
the souvenirs left by their pets, or else. 
That would be a sure cure for the prob- 
lem in the U.S. 

Claude Caron 
St. Thomas, V1. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Specialist in Variety 


The modern philosopher had told me 
again and again that I was in the right 
place, and I still felt depressed even in ac- 
quiescence. But I had heard that I was 
in the wrong place, and my soul sang for 
joy, like a bird in spring. 

—G.K. Chesterton 


Charles Black, professor of jurispru- 
dence at Yale Law School and one of 
the nation’s leading constitutional schol- 
ars, is having trouble finding a publish- 
er for the book he cares about most. He 
has no problem with his outpouring of 
legal prose. His handbook on 
impeachment, published last 
summer, has already sold 
24,000 copies and is still go- 
ing strong. W.W. Norton 
snapped up his newest book, 
on capital punishment, and 
rushed it into print just five 
weeks after getting the manu- 
script in September. Early 
next year, Yale University 
Press will publish a dialogue 
between Black and his child- 
hood friend, Texas Congress- 
man Bob Eckhardt, on the 
Constitution in the modern 
age. Any author would be 
gratified by such receptivity, 
but Black is a bit frustrated. 
No one seems to want to print 
his second volume of poems. 

“You have to find some- 
one who wants to lose 
money,” he laments. “Those 
people do exist, but they are 
not numerous.” Why the ur- 
gency? “Poetry is extremely 
important to me,” says Black. 
“Except for the family, it is 
centrally important.” His po- 
etry for the most part is dense 
and mystical, and perhaps 
makes it easier to understand why Black 
suffered a nervous breakdown three 
years ago. In his first volume, Telescopes 
and Islands (1963), and in 250 poems 
published in small journals, he com- 
ments on aspects of man’s agonies, sim- 
ple pleasures and the contradictions in 
his relationship to nature. Some of the 
poems are lighter, however. A sample 
entitled “Reciprocation”: “It would be 
odd/ If a spring took no joy/ In behold- 
ing hope gush freshly,/ Or if a basaltic 
mountain/ Did not rest on the comfort 
of watching/ Human patience in place.” 

Greek Start. If his poetry bears no 
resemblance to his lucid work as a con- 
stitutionalist, it is central to his view of 
teaching law. The legal profession, like 
others, increasingly demands undivert- 
ed specialization by its practitioners. 
Black deplores that fact. “Students need 
to be told that you can be a lawyer and 
not be crushed,” he says. They need “to 
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YALE LAW SCHOOL’S CHARLES BLACK 
Poems, paintings and a pretty good harmonica. 


get the idea that people can do other 
things and still be a lawyer.” 

Black at 59 is a one-man symposium 
of “other things.” Besides writing poet- 
ry, he paints well enough to have a deal- 
er. (“He hasn’t sold any of my works,” 
says Black. “It was his suggestion that 
he become my dealer, not mine.”) He is 
a music lover who each year organizes 
a Louis Armstrong memorial at the law 
school. The Texas-born scholar, who 
still has his drawl, also plays the trum- 
pet and “a pretty good cowboy harmon- 
ica.” A lifelong devotee of Chesterton’s 
joy at being in the wrong place, Black 
began his scholarly career as a Greek 
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major at the University of Texas. Why 
Greek? “My guess is that it was to be 
dramatic,” he says now. “When people 
asked you and you told them, that sort 
of stopped the conversation.” 

After getting a master’s degree in 
English, he “messed around for a few 
years, sat up late and talked a lot.” Even- 
tually he showed up at Yale to do grad- 
uate work in Old English, got bored and 
went over to the law school. His father 
had been a prominent attorney in Aus- 
tin. Charles Jr. spent one year with a 
Wall Street firm before turning, in 1947, 
to teaching at Columbia and liberal le- 
gal activism. He helped bring the suc- 
cessful 1954 Brown desegregation suit 
and worked even harder on the subse- 
quent series of sit-in cases in the South. 

When he moved to Yale in 1956, he 
brought along a young equity student of 
his, Barbara Aronstein, whom he had 
married. They have three children. She 








is now working for a doctorate in legal 
history, and Black credits her with help- 
ing him change his life and move to- 
ward serious scholarship. “Read the 
entry in Who's Who. Nothing much 
turns up until Iam 40,” he notes. 

“T got married a year before that.” 
He did not change his fondness for va- 
riety though. With Grant Gilmore, he 
published a work on admiralty law 18 
years ago that remains the standard text 
in the field; Black still teaches an ad- 
miralty course every other year. Other- 
wise, “I kind of teach one thing, then 
another.” Currently that means a law 
school torts course and, in alternating 
years, a course on constitutional law or 
law and society for undergraduates. 

Death Polemic. The Constitution, 
which he describes as “an intersection 
of law and politics,” is still his first le- 
gal love. Over the years he has written 
dozens of articles and seven books on 
the nation’s charters. A supporter of the 
Warren Court’s constitutional interpre- 
tation, Black has moved a logical step 
farther in his new book, Capital Pun- 
ishment: The Inevitability of Caprice and 
Mistake. Using “legal ways of thinking,” 
he mounts a polemic against execution 
—intentionally timed to coincide with 
the Supreme Court’s current consider- 
ation of a death-penalty case. “My aim,” 
Black writes, “is to persuade [the read- 
er] that two problems—mistake and ar- 
bitrariness in death-penalty cases—are 
not fringe problems, susceptible to be- 
ing mopped up by minor refinements 
in concept and technique, but are at the 
very heart of the matter and are insol- 
uble by any methods now known or now 
foreseeable.” 

Whether he is writing a book, po- 
etry or one of his many lobbying letters 
to favored politicians, Black’s words 
flow swiftly. His facility, success and ex- 
traordinary range have helped bring 
him “a rich, full life, but it hasn’t been 
easy.” The breakdown and a more re- 
cent prostate operation “left me with a 
feeling of the helplessness of people and 
how terrible and difficult the world is. 
Life is a hard proposition, and anybody 
who doesn’t see it that way is closing 
his eyes.” Considering Black’s record, 
that observation sounds like the start of 
yet another intellectual excursion. 


Ervin’s Speedup Legacy 
The Sixth Amendment is most ex- 
plicit: “In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
... trial.” Defense lawyers and hard- 
nosed cops alike support the principle, 
in theory at least. The innocent get freed 
faster, the guilty get put away faster, and 
the community has a better sense of the 
quid pro quo of punishment for crime. 
Nonetheless, in recent years the 
criminal justice system had fallen far be- 
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5000 years of the worlds 
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ANCIENT AMERICA 


500 B.C. to 1550 A.D.— 
the flourishing of three 
great cultures in total 
isolation: Maya, Inca and 
Aztec. The Spanish con- 
quest of Mexico and Peru. 
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CLASSICAL GREECE 


Beginnings of democracy, 
philosophy, science. First 
Olympic games, Persian 
destruction of the Acrop- 
olis. Superhuman feats of 
Alexander the Great. 
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Unearthing treasures of 
man’s earliest civiliza- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 
Sumer, Babylonia, 
Assyria. Man’s first cities; 
beginning of writing, law, 
mathematics. 





CRADLE OF 
CIVILIZATION 
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AGE OF 
EXPLORATION 


With unreliable maps and 
tiny ships, the explorers 
of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies sailed out into the 
unknown to change the 
future of the world. 


Everything worth knowing about the 


GREAT AGES OF MAN 


TimMe-LiFE Books invites you to jour- 
ney through 5,000 years and the dozens of 
great cultures that have helped to create 
the civilized person you are today. In an- 
cient Africa, Greece, Egypt, India, China, 
Japan and America, our ancestors invent- 
ed calendars, writing, plumbing, clocks... 
designed bridges, highways, buildings . . . 
wrote poetry, philosophy and law... paint- 
ed and sculpted works of unsurpassed 
power and beauty. 

In a unique series of books that chroni- 
cles the fascinating story of civilization, 
the editors of TiMe-Lire Books have 
brought together many of the world’s most 
eminent scholars and historians, archeol- 
ogists and anthropologists. The result is 
GREAT AGES OF MAN—21 superb vol- 
umes depicting the spectacular drama of 


TIME 


brought to vivid life by 


BOOKS 


man’s journey from primitive ignorance to 
the scientific marvels of the 20th Century. 

Stunningly produced and _ illustrated, 
these books disclose the world as it really 
was, with everything worth seeing and 
knowing brought to vivid life. Intimate 
portraits of history's most remarkable 
personalities, as well as authentically de- 
tailed descriptions of how people lived 
their daily lives, will help you see these 
ancient worlds in their most human 
terms. 

Your introduction to GREAT AGES 
OF MAN is Ancient Egypt — a richly 
evoked, authoritative portrait of a people 
united in 27 centuries of glory, a span of 
achievement that has few rivals in human 
history. And it’s yours for 10 days free — 
full details are on the opposite page. 





















Begin your 
fabulous journey 
with 


ANCIENT 
EGYPT 


enjoy it 
Ke) m emer 


Typical of the readers enthusiastic response: 


“I would like to take the opportunity to congratulate you for publishing the finest collection 
of books about man I have ever read. The pictures in each of the books are breathtaking, 
but even more important the knowledge one learns and gains from reading the Great Ages 


is priceless.” ; ; 
M. Kardian, Baltimore, Md. 















FREE 





“Your series of books is very, very fine in every way. | am proud to have them on my book 

shelves, and I certainly enjoy reading them. They have helped me in many ways in my high 

school English classes of 150 students.” P : 
Mrs. Helen S. Fields, Fresno, Calif. 
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The fabled cities, sump- 
tuous palaces, emperors 
and peasants, philoso- 
phers and soldiers, poets, 
artists and inventors of six 
great ancient dynasties 


As your introductory volume to this series, 
you are invited on a 10-day visit to Ancient 


Egypt — a visit that will take you behind the 
rigid death masks, the somber tombs, the 
unsmiling portraits of their historic im¢ 
You'll meet the Egyptians as they really were 
at the height of their splendor: a gay, roman- 
tic people who glorified death only because 
they saw it as a happy continuance of life 
You'll learn how the Egyptians built the 
Great Pyramid at Gizeh with stone blocks 
weighing up to IS tons apiece, fitted them 
together as preciously as a necklace clasp 
and sealed it off so effectively (from the inside) 
it took looters 400 years to gain entrance 
You'll see both their communal and private 











The Africa you never 
learned about in school 
1,000 diverse cultures and 
languages, splendid cities, 
bustling ports, the fab- 
ulous Timbuktu 


LAADI ALAINFIDINE 


lives: they wrote lyric poetry to lost loves 
women used hair curlers, tweezers and eye 
shadow they allowed their workers “sick 
leave,” yet they suffered history's first recorded 
labor strike... they worked out the beginning of 
geometry, yet they had trouble with fractions 
In Ancient Egypt, Lionel Casson, Professor 
of Classics at New York University, gives you 
an intimate, authoritative portrait of a people 
who formed the world’s first united nations 
more than 3,000 years before Christ and 
managed to sustain it for an astonishing 27 
centuries. And to add to your pleasure and 
comprehension, you'll receive. with this vol 
ume, a 5,200-word introduction to the Great 
Ages of Man series entitled “What Man Has 









Built,’ by Jacques Barzun, distinguished 
scholar and critic 

Examine Ancient Egypt in your home for 
10 days free. If you're not satisfied, for any 
reason, simply return it. But if you feel it 
lives up to your expectations and wish to keep 
it, pay only $5.95 plus shipping and handling 
Then you will receive future volumes at reg 
ular intervals at the same price and with 
the same free 10-day trial period. There ts 
absolutely no cost or obligation, so why not 
browse through 27 centuries of Egypt's glory 
Mail the bound-in postpaid order form today 
If card is missing write to: Time-Life Books, 
Dept. BGeFF6 Time & Life Building, Chicago, 
Hl. 60611 


After all, if smoking isn't 
a pleasure, why bother? 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined j 
ME leley 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. NTHOL KINGS . 








THE LAW 


hind. Recently Congress, led by Sena- 
tor Sam Ervin, passed a little-noticed 
bill aimed at shortening the delay in fed- 
eral courts. The new law, signed by Pres- 
ident Ford last week, provides that if a 
defendant is not tried within 100 days 
of his arrest. the charges against him 
must be dismissed. 

Congress was following the lead of 
Florida, California and Arizona, among 
others. Like the laws in those states, the 
federal measure has some provisos. Any 
delay sought by the defendant will not 
count in the time limit. Extensions will 
be permitted in cases requiring complex 
pretrial proceedings like psychiatric ob- 
servation of the accused 

Phased In. The legislators were 
most concerned about the prospect of 
hundreds of criminals being turned loose 
because the court system could not 
quickly adjust to the new rule. That 
problem briefly plagued Florida. Two 
key congressional compromises sought 
to avoid such difficulties in federal 
courts. Dismissed charges may be refiled 
by the prosecution if the judge involved 
agrees. And the 100-day deadline will 
not take effect until 1980. Meanwhile, 
it will be up to Congress to provide the 
judiciary, public defenders and the Jus- 
tice Department with extra personnel 
needed to make the new system work 

The bill was largely the result of four 
years of effort by Senator Ervin, who, 
along with John Conyers in the House, 
helped work out many of the compro- 
mises with hesitant fellow legislators 
“This process of refinement has devel- 
oped a bill which carefully balances the 
rights of the individual and society,” Er- 
vin told his colleagues on the Senate 
floor two weeks ago. They agreed and 
overwhelmingly gave it final approval 
The moment provided a fitting capstone 
to Ervin’s career as a civil libertarian; 
the vote came on his last day in the 
Senate 
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Bald Is Beautiful 


It has long been classified as a dis- 
ease. The ancient Egyptians tried to cure 
it with the application of equal dollops 
of the fat of a lion, a hippopotamus, a 
crocodile and a serpent. “Ashes of little 
frogs, applyed suddenly, cureth the Fall 
of Hair,” promised another early rec- 
ipe. Through the receding centuries, 
man has tried to treat the bane of bald- 
ness with elm-tree bark, watercress, on- 
ions, creosote, cholesterol and cortisone 

Now, suddenly, a new wind is blow- 
ing among the hairless. Not since the 
days of Yul Brynner's dominion as the 
King of Siam has the denuded head been 
so in, Instead of lamenting their defo- 
liated domes, some 1,000 baldies in 42 
states and five foreign countries have 
joined an organization called Bald- 
Headed Men of America (BHMA). The 
group, which this month celebrates its 
first birthday, has a proud credo: If you 
haven't got it, flaunt it. 

Ribald Humor. BHMA’s head man, 
so to speak, is John T. Capp III, 33, of 
Dunn, N.C., who founded the organiza- 
tion so that bald men could “cultivate a 
sense of pride and eliminate the vanity 
associated with the loss of one’s hair.” 
Despite its name, BHMA is open to both 
sexes; all one needs to qualify is a bald 
spot. So many are applying that Capp is 
considering holding a national conven- 
tion of baldies next summer. In the 
meantime, members like Roy A. Palm- 
er, 41, of Raleigh, N.C., hope to further 
the bald cause. Says he: “We're a minor- 
ity. Every business ought to have a bald- 
headed man.”’ Members also share news 
and a little ribald humor via BHMA’s 
quarterly publication Chrome Dome. 
Sample: “Baldies were the original 
streakers. We just started from the top.” 

The bald look, rather passé in pol- 
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itics since the days of Dwight Eisenhow- 
er and Speaker Sam Rayburn, has again 
become topical now that Jerry Ford is 
Head of State. During his recent sen- 
atorial campaign, for example, Utah 
Republican Senator Jake Garn plas- 
tered his state with billboards reading 
“Garn-candid. Garn-decisive. Garn- 
aware. Garn-bald.”” He won by 25,000 
votes. When some of his constituents 
suggested that he wear a toupee, Cal- 
ifornia’s Democratic Senator Alan 
Cranston replied: “If I went to all that 
trouble to cover up my head, editorial 
writers might theorize that I was cov- 
ering up something else as well.”’ Other 
public figures who are flaunting their 
hairless hairlines: Singer-Composer 
Isaac Hayes, Comedian Don Rickles, 
the Oakland Raiders’ Otis Sistrunk and 
America’s Cup Skipper Bill Ficker. Un- 
questionably at the forefront of these no- 
table noggins is television’s Kojak, Sex 
Symbol Telly Savalas. Baldness, says Sa- 
valas, “takes us back to Day One and 
the way we looked when we first came 
into this world. ‘Bald is beautiful’ was 
the first comment we made.” 

Is bald really beautiful? Indeed it is 
—at least in the eyes of a bevy of fe- 
male beholders. “Bald men seem more 
intelligent,” says Mrs. Jake Garn. Says 
Soprano Beverly Sills: “There's no doubt 
they're very sexy.” Agrees California 
Beauty Salon Entrepreneur Aida Grey 
“A bald-headed man is very exciting.” 
About eight months ago, in fact, Grey 
became aware of the new trend (par- 
ticularly, she notes, among attorneys) 
and developed a special wax treatment 
that removes any remnant fringe 

In more candid moments, some 
baldies confide that all is not Brylcreem- 
less bliss. They are bothered by sun- 
burned scalps and cool breezes. BHMA 
member Palmer complains that when- 
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Advertisement 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
CONCERNING CERTAIN 
CELLULAR PLASTICS 
PRODUCTS 


The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion believes that certain 
cellular plastic products may 
present serious hazards in 
case Of fire. If improperly used 
or allowed to remain exposed 
or unprotected, these products 
may burn rapidly in a fire and 
produce dense smoke and 
toxic gas. Some of these prod- 
ucts are polyurethane foam, 
polystyrene foam, polyviny! 
chloride foam, ABS foam, cel- 
lulose acetate foam, epoxy 
foam, phenolic foam, polyethy- 
lene foam, polypropylene 
foam, urea foam, ionomer 
foam, silicone foam, and 
foamed latex. These products 
are sometimes used in building 
construction, particularly as 
insulation, and flexible foamed 
plastics of this type are some- 
times used in furniture. 


The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion believes that terms such 
as ‘‘non-burning,” “self-ex- 
tinguishing” or ‘‘non-combust- 
ible" do not accurately reflect 
the hazards that may be pre- 
sented by such products since 
in fires such products are not 
self-extinguishing and will 
burn rapidly if not properly 
protected. 


You may have purchased these 
products from a building sup- 
ply store or from acontractor 
or applicator, or they may have 
been installed in the original 
construction of your home. If 
you are uncertain how to mini- 
mize risks that may result from 
the improper use of these 
products you should consult 
The Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc., or the manufac- 
turer, This Notice is distributed 
by The Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 10017. 








ever he eats his favorite spicy Mexican 
food, his bare scalp sweats profusely. 
Other baldies confess that their billiard- 
ball crests age them prematurely. Gripes 
one: “I was the only kid in the third 
grade who looked like he was in school 
on the G.I. Bill.” But to most men whose 
hairlines have disappeared, happiness is 
a bald head. Says Senator Garn: “God 
has made very few perfect heads. The 
rest of them he covered with hair.” 


Secondhand Chic 


At Everybody's, a Manhattan 
secondhand shop, clerks are becoming 
used to hordes of shoppers stampeding 
through the doors each Thursday—the 
day a fresh supply of items goes on sale. 
Business has been so good lately at the 
Junior League Bargain Tree in Portland, 
Ore., that the store closed down one Sat- 
urday for lack of merchandise. At the 
flea market on the grounds of Miami's 
Tropicaire Drive-In Theater, stalls are 
booked an unprecedented two weeks in 
advance. The latest trend in shopping, 
apparently, is the shift to thrift. 

Business at flea markets and thrift 
shops has doubled, and even tripled, in 
recent months. At so-called “resale” 
shops (where the owner and the stores 
usually split the sale price), customers 
are streaming in not only to buy goods 
but to place clothes and furniture of their 
own on consignment. Much of the sec- 
ondhand spirit stems directly from the 
recession. Explains Jane Killian of the 
Salvation Army’s Red Shield Store in 
Evanston, Ill.: “Many of our customers 
are people out of work.” Adds Nancy 
Webster, owner of Nancy’s Resale 
Shoppe in Dallas: “Loads of people who 
just a few months ago didn’t even know 
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FLEA-MARKET FIND IN CALIFORNIA (LEFT), 
THRIFT-SHOPPING IN CHICAGO (TOP), 
AND BARGAIN-HUNTING IN BOSTON 


these kinds of shops existed are coming 
in regularly to look for a bargain.” 

Some of the bargain hunters could 
well afford to shop in regular stores, but 
they have discovered that secondhand 
can be chic. Says one thrift-shop reg- 
ular: “My husband is a doctor and we 
have a maid, so obviously I am not 
forced to buy in thrift shops. I find it 
fun. The atmosphere is much friendlier. 
Everybody is in it together.” Mrs. Lee 
Campbell, who runs Fig Leaf in Arling- 
ton, Texas, agrees. “They're bringing in 
their friends now,” she says. “Once, they 
may not have wanted anyone to know 
exactly where they found the bargain.” 
Ruth Pollitz, a volunteer salesclerk at 
the Thrift House for the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies in Manhattan, 
notes that her shop is “like a club. They 
come here to get connected.” Moreover, 
she adds, “we're selling dreams. People 
like to imagine where a piece came from, 
what kind of house it was in.” 

Treasure Chests. Secondhand 
shoppers are discovering that thrift 
shops are often treasure chests of re- 
markable goods. Coats with real mink 
collars are sometimes found among last 
year’s ratty tweeds; Ming vases have 
been discovered on shelves next to neo- 
Woolworth butter dishes. Emily Cadra, 
manager of Everybody’s, recalls the time 
a customer paid $4 for a small glass nut 
dish, then announced triumphantly that 
it was made by Steuben. Another cus- 
tomer returned to gloat that her 50¢ 
string of pearls had been resold for $50. 
Veterans of thrift shops generally agree 
that there is only one major hazard of 
secondhand shopping. As Jean Halla of 
Evanston, Ill, puts it: “Don’t put your 
coat down and walk away. Somebody is 
likely to buy it.” 
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Prince Igor 


The 20th century revival of Baroque 
music came about, says Harpsichordist 
Igor Kipnis, “for all the wrong reasons.” 
One of the most wrong was the notion 
that the Baroque was a perfect antidote 
for the excesses of 19th century roman- 
ticism. Performers played the reborn 
works of the 17th and early 18th cen- 
turies in an unemotional, almost me- 
chanical fashion. The sound seemed or- 
derly and neatly stitched: “Sewing 
machine music in other words,” says 
Kipnis. If the Baroque revival continues 
today with greater force than ever, the 
reason is that Kipnis, 44, and others like 
him have finally proved that the Ba- 
roque contains some of the most affect- 
ing hand-sewn works in all music 

What the Baroque is really all about 
can be gleaned from the original use of 
the French word baroque to describe ir- 
regular or misshapen pearls. Explains 
Kipnis: “In Baroque music of Bach, 
Handel and Rameau, the pearls are the 
musical forms—such as the sonata, the 
concerto grosso or the da capo aria. Trills, 
other ornaments, colorful dissonance, 
wildly uneven rhythms—all these are 
devices that create tremendous tension, 
yank the listener back and forth and 
leave him in anything but absolute 
comfort.” 

To perform such music, the player 
must have a flawless ability to shape the 
form, then a knack for making embel- 
lishments sound both natural and ex- 
citing. Kipnis has both these talents in 
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abundance. Indeed, it is doubtful wheth- 
er any harpsichordist now performing 
can match his particular combination 
of formal restraint, interpretive flair and 
sheer energy. Certainly that was the case 
last week as Kipnis made a successful 
New York Philharmonic debut playing 
two diverse works under Conductor 
Pierre Boulez—Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5 and Falla’s Harpsichord 
Concerto (1926) 

Under the Finger. Though written 
centuries apart, the Bach and Falla con- 
certos succeed because neither tries too 
hard to make the harpsichord do things 
it is not supposed to do. “Too many 20th 
century composers think of the harp- 
sichord as a piano or as a percussion in- 
strument. They expect you to bang very 
hard on it,” says Kipnis, The impres- 
sionism of Debussy or Delius, which 
calls for a dreamy, sustained tone, sim- 
ply will not work on a harpsichord. A 
stride bass can sound downright laugh- 
able. The technique of the harpsichord- 
ist exists entirely in the fingers, not part- 
ly in the arms as with a pianist. The 
music must be written so that it lies, as 
Kipnis puts it, “all under the fingers.” 
The special gift of the harpsichord is its 
startling ability to define close-set con- 
trapuntal strands, together with its stac- 
cato brilliance 

How Kipnis became a harpsichord- 
ist is something even he is not sure of 
today. One thing was certain when he 
was a boy: he was not going to be a sing- 
er. His father is the great Ukrainian- 
born basso Alexander Kipnis, now 83 
and living in Westport, Conn 

Igor finally committed himself to the 
harpsichord in the late 1950s, after grad- 
uating from Harvard and taking such 
odd jobs as picking the Top 40 hits ata 
radio station. His father was puzzled 
“The piano, yes. But the harpsichord? 
How can you make a career on an an- 
cient relic?” 

Today Igor ranks as the foremost 
harpsichordist of the day. In addition 
to his appearances with the Philharmon- 
ic and the Chicago Symphony this sea- 
son, he will give 40 or so recitals across 
the US., arriving for each concert with 
his 10-ft.-long Rutkowski and Robinette 
harpsichord neatly bundled inside a 
Chevrolet Sportvan. Between 1964 and 
1971, Kipnis made 14 superlative discs 
for Epic and Columbia—notably a 
choice LP of short works, The Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith, that remains the best 
single recorded introduction to the in- 
strument and its music. This week 
Angel, for whom Kipnis has recorded 
since 1972, releases a two-LP album 
called The English Harpsichord. Com- 
pany Officials are so pleased with Kip- 
nis that they recently tore up a new two- 
year contract and rewrote it for five. Says 
Kipnis: “T like the wildly uneven rhythm 
of that.” = William Bender 
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LITTLE & LASKY IN ALi OVER TOWN 


Dipsy Doodle 


ALL OVER TOWN 
by MURRAY SCHISGAL 


Murray Schisgal commands the last 
manic outpost of the theater of the ab- 
surd, He can be terribly funny—provid- 
ed his audience possesses sympathy with 
the dipsy doodlers of this world 

In terms of dramatic biodynamics 
Schisgal has attempted to fuse the zany 
family comedy of You Cant Take It with 
You with the door-slamming wackiness 
of Feydeau’s geometrically composed 
bedroom-chases-cum-orgies. Unfortu- 
nately, Schisgal’s characters are as 
charmless as unthreaded spools, and he 
has yet to learn the primal lesson of the 
Feydeau farce: comic tension depends 
on who is hiding behind the door rather 
than who breezes casually through it 

Sexually Irresponsible. The plot 
is thin. A young man named Louie 
(Zane Lasky) has impregnated five 
women, sired nine children by them 
and cast their support on the bowed 
back of the U.S. taxpayer. A black de- 
liveryman, Lewis (Cleavon Little), is 
mistaken for this paragon of sexual ir- 
responsibility, and his favors are court- 
ed by a family whose minds and hearts 
consist of liberal mush 

While Lasky and Little are tangy 
with comic flavor, Schisgal’s shining 
angel for 1975 is Dustin Hoffman, mak- 
ing his debut as a director. Moving 18 
actors with the agility of an Osterizer, 
Hoffman proves that he is only a laugh- 
beat away from the comedic ingenuity 
of Mike Nichols =T.E. Kalem 
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HUTTERITES OUTSIDE DWELLING IN 16TH CENTURY WOODCUT FROMAUTTERITE SOCIETY 


History and Theology: The Taproots Flourish 


To judge from many a bookstore’s 
religion shelf today, most of the U.S 
reading public is variously interested in 
the occult (Edgar Cayce books; The Ex- 
orcism Series), pop piety (Joey Adams’ 
The God Bit), sensationalized biblical 
“research” (The Jesus Party) or some as- 
pect of esoteric Eastern religion, 

The enthusiasm for chic new areas 
and bland old ones in religious publish- 
ing appears, however, not to have 
harmed solid, scholarly work in the the- 
ology and history of traditional Western 
religions. Indeed, commercial publish- 
ers seem to be unabashedly using frothy 
products to subsidize more substantial 
works, and university presses are con- 
tributing an increasing amount of im- 
portant new religious reading. 

The University of Chicago Press, for 
example, is publishing Church Historian 
Jaroslav Pelikan’s magisterial five-vol- 
ume series on the development of Chris- 
tian doctrine, The Christian Tradition. It 
recently issued Lutheran Pelikan’s sec- 
ond volume, The Spirit of Eastern Chris- 
tendom (329 pages; $16.50), a careful dis- 
ullation of Eastern Orthodoxy’s contri- 
bution to Christian thought. Princeton 
University Press will soon bring out a 
massive survey called Religious Move- 
ments in Contemporary America (900 
pages; $25), which ranges from Scientol- 
ogy to Krishna Consciousness. An earli- 
er entry from Yale University Press, 
Historian Sydney E. Ahlstrom’s huge 


but very readable A Religious History of 


the American People (1,158 pages; 
$19.50), has already become a standard 

Among other notable new works of 
history and theology 

HUTTERITE SOCIETY, by John A 
Hostetler (Johns Hopkins University 
Press: 403 pages; $14). The stern Amish 
and their more moderate Mennonite 
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brothers are better known than the Hut- 
terites, another wing of German Ana- 
baptists, whose long religious journey led 
them to Moravia, Transylvania and 
Russia before they came to North Amer- 
ica in the last century. Hostetler, an an- 
thropologist and sociologist at Temple 
University, comes from an Amish back- 
ground and has already demonstrated 
his expertise in the well-known 1963 
study called Amish Society. His new 
book draws an impressive picture of a 
people who share the general Anabap- 
list rejection of worldly frills and plea- 
sures, but who have a special distinction 
of their own—a strict devotion to com- 
munal living that has endured with little 
change for more than four centuries. The 
Hutterites now number 22,000 and live 
in agricultural colonies mainly in the 
Northwestern and North Central U.S 
and on the prairies of Canada. They are 
growing. When last measured in the 
1950s, the Hutterites’ median family size 
was an astonishing 10.4 children. 

THE CRUCIFIED GOD, by Jiirgen 
Moltmann (Harper & Row; 346 pages; 
$10). Even when he was lecturing in the 


US. after publication of his Theology of 


Hope in 1967, this German Protestant 
theologian offered no vision of an easily 
won future: behind the hope of Christ's 
Resurrection, he insisted, lay the dark 
courage of the Crucifixion. Now Molt- 
mann takes a long, measured look at the 
God who became man and an outlaw, “a 
scandal to the devout and a disturber of 
the peace in the eyes of the mighty.” 
Learnedly and often ardently written, 
The Crucified God is an intellectual de- 
light: Moltmann ranges over history, lit- 
erature and philosophy to explore the 
fundamental alienation of the Cross, in 
which God paradoxically “takes upon 
himself the eternal death of the godless 
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and the godforsaken, so that all the god- 
less and godforsaken can experience 
communion with him.” Moltmann forc- 
es the reader to face the difficult central 
questions of Christian faith and action in 
the light of that Cross, and creates a con- 
summate theological work. 

MODELS OF THE CHURCH, by Avery 
Dulles (Doubleday; 216 pages; $5.95). 
Unusually popular for a work of theolo- 
gy, this book is already in its fourth 
printing. Jesuit Dulles, a leading U.S 
Catholic theologian, writes cogently on 
the pros and cons of five current theories 
of ecclesiology (the theology of the na- 
ture of the church), making the proceed- 
ings accessible to laymen. Because eccle- 
siology underlies many other current 
debates in Christianity—such as ecu- 
menism, authority and hierarchy, secu- 
lar v. sacred mission—the book is impor- 
tant. In particular, Dulles rejects the 
“institutional” model that characterized 
Catholicism until recent years, while 
seeing some value in the church’s em- 
phasis on continuity with the past and 
maintenance of a corporate identity. 

THE MONASTIC WORLD, by Christo- 
pher Brooke, photographs by Wim 
Swaan (Random House; 272 pages; $35). 
Pictorially, this is as exhilarating and 
artful a presentation of Christian mo- 
nastic structures as any popular volume 
ever before assembled. It includes not 
only such oft-visited sites as Assisi and 
Mont-Saint-Michel but also monasteries 
that seem more like eagles’ aeries, such 
as Saint-Martin-du-Canigou in southern 
France. The text, moreover, is a lucid. 
sympathetic but judicious treatise on the 
monastic life and its reverberations in 
society, written by Medievalist Brooke, a 
historian at London University 

RELIGION AND SEXISM, edited by 
Rosemary Radford Ruether (Simon and 
Schuster; 356 pages; $3.95 paperback, 
$9.95 hardback). Those who seek the 
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roots of sexism in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity can find plenty of them in this 
collection of essays edited by Theologian 
Ruether, a Roman Catholic and an out- 
spoken feminist. Eleven scholars—ten 
women and one man— investigate vari- 
ous, mostly pejorative images of women 
in Old and New Testaments, in canon 
law, in the thought of the Church Fa- 
thers, medieval scholastics, Protestant 
Reformers and even such modern theo- 
logians as Kar! Barth and Paul Tillich. 
In this collection, at least, Tillich is one 
of the few male thinkers to emerge rel- 
atively unscathed. 


Troubled Reconciliation 


In the spirit of the Holy Year's 
theme of reconciliation, the Vatican last 
week made public a new set of guidelines 
to improve relations between Roman 
Catholics and Jews. Despite the docu- 
ment’s amicable intentions, its initial re- 
ception was lukewarm. Jewish leaders 
criticized it for omissions or what they 
perceived as overtones of Catholic evan- 
gelism, and Vatican spokesmen found 
themselves on the defensive. 

The guidelines, issued by a two- 
month-old Vatican Commission for Re- 
ligious Relations with the Jews, were in- 
tended to implement a declaration by 
the Second Vatican Council in 1965 
which, among other things, had declared 
that all Jews could not be blamed for the 
death of Jesus. That document, for 
which Jews like the late Theologian 
Abraham Joshua Heschel had long la- 
bored, also called for building positive 
relations between the two faiths. 

The guidelines candidly admit that 
Jewish-Christian relations “have scarce- 
ly ever risen above a monologue.” To 
help promote a “real dialogue,” they em- 
phasize ways to bury residual Catholic 
prejudice and misunderstanding. An im- 
portant section on education warns that 
“the Old Testament and the Jewish tra- 
dition founded upon it must not be set 
against the New Testament in such a 
way that the former seems to constitute 
a religion of only justice, fear and legal- 
ism, with no appeal to the love of God 
and neighbor.” It then cites biblical pas- 
sages to demonstrate the love of both in 
Judaism. 

Full Meaning. A section on liturgy 
warns that Catholic preachers must 
carefully explain biblical references 
about Jews that could be understood as 
pejorative characterizations of the whole 
people, as for example in the Gospel ac- 
cording to John. The guidelines point 
out that Old and New Testaments “illu- 
mine and explain each other,” yet they 
also state that “the New Testament 
brings out the full meaning of the Old.” 

It is that note of superiority, togeth- 
er with a declaration that “the church 
must preach Jesus Christ to the world,” 
that irritated a number of Jewish lead- 
ers. In a statement of reply, the Inter- 
national Jewish Committee for Interre- 
ligious Consultations welcomed the 
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guidelines’ “urgent condemnation of 
anti-Semitism and discrimination,” but 
objected to “the suggestion that Judaism 
look outside its own doctrine and dog- 
mas for fulfillment.” It also questioned 
the compatibility of Christian evangeli- 
zation with the guidelines’ assertion that 
“dialogue demands respect for the other 
as he is.” 

Rabbi Mare H. Tanenbaum, long- 
time ecumenical envoy between Jews 
and Christians, praised some aspects of 
the guidelines as “constructive,” but 
took grave exception to other parts. Ta- 
nenbaum said that “no self-respecting 
Jew” could live with passages that “im- 
ply a religious ‘second-class’ status” for 
Judaism. What especially grieved Ta- 
nenbaum and other Jewish critics was 
the guidelines’ silence on Jewish histor- 
ic and spiritual ties to the land of Israel. 
Any definition of contemporary Juda- 
ism that does not consider “the inextri- 
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No links with the land. 


cable bonds of God, People, Torah and 
Promised Land,” wrote Tanenbaum, 
“risks distortion of the essential nature 
of Judaism.” 

The omission of any direct reference 
to Israel's place in Judaism was a victo- 
ry for factions in the Vatican Secretariat 
of State who are known to favor better 
relations with Arab states. To Jews, it 
appeared to be a clear step backward 
from an earlier working draft of guide- 
lines in 1969—leaked at that time to the 
press but subsequently shelved—which 
urged Christians to “respect the religious 
significance of this link between the peo- 
ple and the land.” Tanenbaum and other 
Jewish leaders are scheduled to meet 
this week in Rome with their Vatican 
counterparts, and that link between 
Jews and Israel will doubtless loom large 
in their conversations. 
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A Decade of Change 


Do U.S. Roman Catholics still be- 
lieve that parochial schools have a place 
in modern life? Despite some fall-off in 
attendance at the schools, the answer 
was a resounding yes from 89% of near- 
ly 1,000 subjects surveyed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s National Opinion 
Research Center. But that is one of the 
few Catholic opinions to remain firm 
over the past decade. In a report just 
published in the Critic, Priest-Sociologist 
Andrew M. Greeley and three col- 
leagues compared the results of the new 
survey with a roughly parallel poll tak- 
en in 1963 and found that many Cath- 
olic habits and attitudes had changed: 

RELIGIOUS DEVOTION. Seventy-one 
percent of the Catholics surveyed in 
1963 attended weekly Mass. Now only 
50% go. Why the drop? Few are repelled 
by changes in the liturgy, such as the 
English Mass. The “new church,” in 
fact, is widely approved. Most who stay 
away from church say that they do so be- 
cause they are working, too old or tired, 
or simply lazy. Furthermore, only 53% 
now think that missing Mass is “cer- 
tainly” a sin for those who can easily at- 
tend. On the other hand, in the new sur- 
vey, 6% of those questioned had 
attended a Catholic Pentecostal prayer 
meeting, a figure that if extrapolated to 
the U.S. Catholic population, would put 
the number of charismatic experiment- 
ers at well over 2 million. In another up- 
ward trend, recipients of weekly Com- 
munion have doubled, from 13% to 26%. 

SEXUALITY. A decade ago, 45% of 
Catholics approved artificial contracep- 
tion. Now a full 83% approve it. Only 
12% of Catholics approved sexual re- 
lations between an engaged couple in 
the 1963 survey; by 1974 the number ap- 
proving had jumped to 43%, Remar- 
riage after divorce was accepted by 52% 
a decade ago, but by 73% in the new sur- 
vey. Approval of an action for others, 
however, does not mean that Catholics 
would necessarily act the same way 
themselves. Fully 70% of the survey re- 
spondents, for example, thought that 
legal abortion should be available for 
married women who did not want more 
children, but 73% of the women inter- 
viewed declared that they definitely 
would not have an abortion themselves. 
As for a married clergy, 79% said that 
they would favor such a change. 

AUTHORITY. Along with its teaching 
on sex, both the church’s authority and 
its image have lost ground, In 1963, a 
solid 70% thought that it was “certain- 
ly true” that Jesus handed over the lead- 
ership of his church to Peter; ten years 
later that proportion had fallen to 42%. 
Only 32% of Catholics now subscribe 
fully to the dogma of papal infallibility. 
The old fascination with religious vo- 
cations has also dimmed. A decade ago, 
two-thirds of the respondents said that 
they would be very pleased if their son 
became a priest. Now only half of those 
queried feel the same way. 
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BROOKS SQUARING OFF AGAINST MODEL OF HIS FRANKENSTEIN MONSTER 


Blazing Brooks 


He is a short, thick-chested, cinna- 
mon-gum-chomping cinematic subver- 
sive, dedicated to the perpetration of 
mindlessness over matter. His films are 
collages of chaos seemingly cut out by 
some giant pair of deranged scissors, 
pitiless assemblages of sight gags, smart 
cracks and terrible puns. A hard-riding 
posse of cowhands is held up by a single- 
file tollbooth in the middle of the Great 
Western Desert. A sweet, about-to-be- 
married young thing brushes her hair 
in the moonlight and bellows out The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. Mel Brooks 
is not a subtle man 

His punch lines can be seen coming 
a mile away. Good and bad gags are 
pushed indiscriminately. He is often 
tasteless—certainly he has a four-year- 
old’s overestimation of the comic pos- 
sibilities in the word doodoo. But when 
he is good he is splendid, and he is the 
only commercial American film maker 
today (with the occasional exception of 
Woody Allen) working in the low-com- 
edy, slapstick tradition of Buster Kea- 
ton and the Marx brothers 

Tops in Taps. Brooks is a 24-hour 
clown who never stops performing. On 
the set, directing one of his own gags, 
he crumples to the floor and lies there 
clutching his sides with laughter. Be- 
tween takes he lurches into an imag- 
inary swordfight with one of his actors 
Minutes later he is airily winging it 
through Gene Kelly's Singin’ in the Rain 
dance sequence, crying at top volume. 
“Fellini and Dick Lester are great di- 
rectors, but are they tops in taps?” 

As a writer and performer, Brooks 
48, has a 25-year string of credits that in- 
cludes television’s Your Show of Shows, 
the creation of the Get Smart series and 
with Carl Reiner, the comedy record al- 
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bums of The 2000 Year Old Man. When 
he turned to film making, he promptly 
won two Oscars, one for his short film 
The Critic (1963), the second for the sto- 
ry and screenplay of The Producers 
(1968). But Producers and his second 
feature, The Twelve Chairs, were box of- 
fice flops, beloved by only a small but fa- 
natic band. Last year, however, he broke 
out of the cult category with Blazing 
Saddles, a western that slings outrageous 
shots at—among other things—patrio- 
tism, religion and Marlene Dietrich 

Saddles is expected to gross around 
$25 million and the just released Young 
Frankenstein (TIME, Dec. 30), says the 
unblinkingly immodest Brooks, “will 
nail my reputation.” Especially among 
the young, he adds, noting the enthu- 
Siastic reception that the seven-to- 
twelve set gave Frankenstein at sneak 
previews. “I'll be the new Disney. We're 
going to launch a whole new genera- 
tion of Mel Brooks freaks.” 

Brooks’ comedy career began on the 
schoolyard circuit—a bright, bookish, 
undersized Brooklyn kid who learned 
fast that he could keep bigger boys at 
bay by making them laugh. In his early 
teens he was touring Catskills resorts as 
a stand-up comic and drummer. At 30 
he was making $2,500 a week writing 
Your Show of Shows with his old Cats- 
kills pal Comedian Sid Caesar 

Tension, Tension. If his genius is 
joyous insanity, his approach is in pains- 
taking earnest. He spends more than a 
year laboring on each script. “What 
you're after,” he explains, “is to make a 
Mount Whitney of a picture. What you 
settle for is a wonderful snowball.” The 
lime in between, he says, is agony 
—*compression, remolding and restruc- 
turing—tension, tension, tension.” 

Like many other successful comics, 
he does not like to be taken lightly 


When critics panned his first movie, The 
Producers, Brooks claimed “bleeding 
wounds for two years.” Today he insists 
that he, more than Woody Allen, is the 
funnyman’s intellectual. “I don’t want 
to make just another movie,” he says 
“IT want to make trouble. I want to say 
in comic terms, J accuse.’ We dealt with 
bigotry in Saddles and with neo-Fascism 
in Producers. Underneath the comedy 
in Frankenstein, the doctor is undertak- 
ing the quest to defeat death—to chal- 
lenge God. Our monster lives, therefore 
he wants love too. He’s really very touch- 
ing in his lonely misery.” Is Brooks se- 
rious about all this? Maybe, but his cure 
for the poor fellow’s isolation is to re- 
place those circa-Karloff lug bolts in his 
neck with a circa-Courréges zipper, and 
to have the heroine swooningly discov- 
er that his “ol’ zipper neck” is not his 
only monstrously proportioned part 

Frankenstein is the first film of a 
three-picture deal with 20th Century- 
Fox that allows Brooks “to make a liv- 
ing with no artistic restraints.” Married 
since 1964 to Actress Anne Bancroft 
(friends jokingly call them Beauty and 
the Beast), Brooks lives quietly in Bev- 
erly Hills. When he is not working on a 
script he works on his friends (“If he’s 
not feeding you,” says one of them, “he’s 
telling you what kind of car or clothes 
to buy”). He is still a passionate reader 
especially of 19th century Russian nov- 
els: “My God, I'd love to smash into the 
casket of Dostoyevsky, grab that bony 
hand and scream at the remains, ‘Well 
done, you goddam genius.’ 


Viewpoints 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. PBS. Tues- 
day, January 7, 8:30 p.m. E.S.T. The first 
episode of this ambitious series, Jacob 
Bronowski's “personal view” of the de- 
velopment of civilization, carries the 
gloomy foreboding that the viewer may 
be in for a three-month brush-up course 
in anthropology—no bad thing, perhaps 
but not an exciting prospect either. Bro- 
nowski in Ethiopia’s Omo Valley mus- 
ing over the cranial capacity of our ear- 
liest ancestors, Bronowski reflecting on 
the first stirrings of the artistic impulse 
before the cave paintings at Altamira 
— it is all ground that other popularizers 
have covered. Though he makes an en- 
gagingly earnest guide, other cultured 
minds have already taken short trips 
over the same territory 

The opening program, however 
should be taken with a grain of patience 
In the next episode, freed from the ob- 
ligation to pump out basic information 
Bronowski is off to Jericho and an ex- 
amination of agriculture as the basis for 
civilization. This is one of those undra- 
matic notions whose miraculous qual- 
ities have faded with familiarity. Bro- 
nowski restores the vital and mysterious 
dimension with a simple tactic. He pre- 
cedes his superb little essay on the do- 
mestication of wheat and animals in Jer- 
icho with a study of the Bakhtiari 
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Econo-Car.The Invisible 
Car Rental Company 
Withus,you pay fora car. 
Not fora fancy image. 


For years, America’s seen 
alot of Hertz and Avis: their 
flashy signs, fancy offices, 
high-rent locations, dashing 
uniforms and computerized 
wizardry and gadetry. 
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rates get higher and higher, 
because those“‘trappings of 
visibility” cost money. 
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not gaudy; our uniforms 
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» that it takes when you rent 
from Hertz or Avis. 

We accept most major 
credit cards, have toll-free 
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things you expect only from 
a high-priced company. 

So, the way money is 
today, why pay for an image 
eye When all you need is a car? 
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nomads of Iran, whose endless search 
for pasturage precludes the development 
of any culture worthy of the name. He 
then focuses on other nomads who do- 
mesticated only one animal—the horse 
—and turned it into the basis of a new 
and terrible art, that of warfare. Bro- 
nowski is critical of ethologists who in- 
sist that man has some inborn instinct 
for organized violence. War, he says, is 
nothing but “a highly planned cooper- 
ative effort of theft,” rationalized by “the 
predator posing as hero.” Cultures that 
live by the sword alone “can only feed 
on the labors of other men.” They in- 
evitably die, often because they are ab- 
sorbed by the gentler, more intelligent 
civilizations they came to conquer 
Bronowski, who was born in Poland, 
went to England as a child and received 
his doctorate in mathematics at Cam- 
bridge. He turned to his self-appointed 





BRONOWSKI AT LONDON PARK 
Restoring the mystery. 


task of blending science and human val- 
ues after working on a statistical study 
of the devastation of Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki by the atom bomb. While con- 
tinuing his scientific research, most re- 
cently at the Salk Institute in San Diego, 
he turned out a wide variety of books in- 
cluding The Western Intellectual Tradi- 
tion and two volumes on William Blake 

The Ascent of Man is determinedly 
antiromantic. Stability, that homeliest of 
virtues, was for him the one essential 
condition for civilization’s great leaps 
forward. His insistence on this point 
forms valuable corrective to the more 
dramatic visions of historical develop- 
ment that frequently titillate us today 
Bronowski died last August ofa heart al- 
tack at age 66. The Ascent of Man is an 
excellent introduction as well as a last 
testament by one of the most valuable 
travelers between the scientific and the 
literary cultures. ® Richard Schickel 
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COVER STORY 


CONQUERING THE QUIET KILLER | 


Fayore Curry, 47, a Chicago mental 
health worker whose unlined face and 
trim figure belie her age, knew from her 
first pregnancy at age 21 that she had 
high blood pressure. But it was not until 
two years ago that she realized what it 
meant. One day, a friend told her that 
she was slurring her words; her boy friend 
noticed that she was limping; she herself 
found that she could not comb her hair. 
She then drove to a hospital, where she 
learned that she had suffered a stroke. 

John Wilson, 57, a black construction 
worker from Katy, Tex., enjoyed vigor- 
ous good health until 1971, when he sud- 
denly began complaining about feeling 
weak, A visit to his doctor quickly re- 
vealed why: his blood pressure was dan- 
gerously high, and unless it was brought 
down quickly, Wilson risked death from 
a stroke or heart attack. 

Ann Naan, 60, a secretary for the 
American Heart Association in New York 
City, learned from her doctor during a 
postoperative checkup that her blood 
pressure was slightly elevated. About a 
year later she began to be short of breath, 
and a screening of A.H.A. staffers re- 
vealed that her blood pressure had risen 
dangerously. 


urry, Wilson and Naan are all 

victims of hypertension, a med- 

ical term that seems to suggest 

nervous disorder but really 

means high blood pressure. They 
are more fortunate than most of the 23 
million people in the U.S. alone estimat- 
ed by the A.H.A. to be suffering from the 
disease. They know about their condi- 
tion and are under treatment. Most hy- 
pertensives are not even aware that they 
are being stalked by a quiet killer that of- 
ten produces no symptoms until it is too 
late. The A.H.A. believes that less than 
half of all hypertensives know that they 
have high blood pressure. Even worse, 
according to the A.H.A., only half the 
hypertensives who are aware of their ill- 
ness are under treatment to control their 
blood pressure, and of these, only half 
are getting the proper therapy. 

For the remainder, the consequenc- 
es can be fatal. The damage produced 
by hypertension may well be the nation’s 
leading cause of death. Heart attacks 
and strokes kill more Americans than 
the other leading causes of death com- 
bined: cancer and accidents. High blood 
pressure alone is listed as the primary 
cause of only 60,000 deaths a year. But 
hypertension, which rarely appears on 
death certificates, is the underlying 
cause of hundreds of thousands of other 
deaths. Heart disease will claim an es- 
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timated 600,000 Americans in 1975, and 
hypertension is the major contributor to 
heart disease. Strokes will hit an esti- 
mated 2 million Americans and Kill 
some 200,000 this year; hypertension is 
the leading cause of stroke. Kidney dis- 
ease may account for as many as 60,000 
deaths in 1975; hypertension is the ma- 
jor contributor to kidney disease. An un- 
treated hypertensive is four times as 
likely to have a heart attack or a stroke 
as someone with normal blood pressure 
and twice as likely to develop kidney dis- 
ease. Thousands of Americans will have 
their eyesight impaired, suffer from in- 
ternal hemorrhages or miss work be- 
cause of hypertension. 

High blood pressure is no respecter 
of age or sex; men and women are al- 
most equally susceptible to the disorder. 
It strikes the powerful as well as the 
poor. King Charles II of England and 
his mistress Nell Gwynn both died from 
the complications of severe hyperten- 
sion; so did such modern-day statesmen 
as Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roose- 
velt and Joseph Stalin. Hypertension 
hits the young as well as the middle- 
aged; doctors have found a surprising 
number of cases of high blood pressure 
among teen-agers and “swinging sin- 
gles” and have even detected the dis- 
ease in young children. 

It is no surprise that for the nation’s 
life insurance companies, measurement 
of blood pressure is the most important 
factor used in predicting life expectancy, 
Actuarial charts are based on figures 
that offer grim testimony to the effects 
of hypertension: at any given age, the 
higher the blood pressure, the shorter 
the life expectancy (see chart page 64). 

The irony is that many of the deaths 
that can be traced to high blood pres- 
sure are, in fact, avoidable. Doctors 
may not be able to cure cancer or the 
common cold, but modern medicine 
can now treat virtually every case of 
hypertension, from the mildest to the 
most severe, effectively and relatively 
inexpensively. 


uch of the credit for this suc- 
cessful treatment belongs to a 
perky professor of medicine 
named John Henry Laragh. 
Best known for untangling the 
hormonal relationships that control 
blood pressure, Laragh, 50, pioneered in 
the treatment of high blood pressure by 
founding the nation’s first hypertension 
center, at Manhattan’s Columbia Pres- 
byterian Medical Center in 1971. Now 
he is expanding both his research and 
clinical interests into new fields. Last 


week he left Presbyterian Hospital. 
where he was vice chairman of the board 
of trustees for professional and scientif- 
ic affairs, to assume an endowed pro- 
fessorship at The New York Hospi- 
tal-Cornell Medical Center. There he 
will intensify his assault on hyperten- 
sion and other circulatory disorders as 
director of a new cardiovascular center 
that has been organized to study and 
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INFANT UNDERGOING SCREENING 


treat the entire circulatory system 
Laragh’s move comes at an appro- 
priate time. Medicine is better equipped 
than it has ever been to handle hyper- 
tension. Yet the disease remains perhaps 
the most neglected of health problems 
Many physicians, in fact, still believe 
that moderately elevated blood pressure 
need not be treated. Laragh is deter- 
mined to change all that. “Hypertension 
does not have to be the single leading 
factor in disability and death in the U.S 
today,” he insists. “We have the means 
to control it. What we have to do is use 
them. We’re ready for an all-out attack.” 
That attack has been a long time 
coming, for high blood pressure has been 
an enemy of man throughout recorded 
history. A Chinese medical text dating 
back to 2600 B.C. noted that a diet high 
in salt (now known to affect blood pres- 
sure) could cause changes in pulse and 
complexion. The Bible contains several 
accounts of paralysis and apparent 
stroke that may well have been the re- 
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sults of hypertension. But it was not until 
the 17th century that the great English 
anatomist William Harvey provided the 
foundation for the understanding of 
blood pressure by mapping the human 
circulatory system. And not until the be- 
ginning of the 20th century did physi- 
cians develop a practical means of mea- 
suring the pressure that pushes blood 
through the body: the sphygmomanom- 
eter (see box page 62). The link between 
high blood pressure and fatal illness was 
not documented until 1929, when a Har- 
vard physician, Dr. Samuel Albert Le- 
vine, noted that of 145 heart attack pa- 
tients, 60% had been hypertensive 

Until Levine's discovery, many doc- 
tors believed that elevated blood pres- 
sure was actually necessary to help force 
blood through aging arteries. Since then, 
they have become considerably more so- 
phisticated about both blood pressure 
and its effects on the body. 

The adult human body has some 
60,000 miles of blood vessels. As the 
body's blood (five quarts or more in the 
average adult) is driven through a net- 
work of arteries, capillaries and veins 
by the pumping action of the heart, it ex- 
erts force on the walls of these vessels 
Without the pressure generated by the 
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heart, oxygen-carrying blood could not 
be forced up to the brain or out to the 
muscles; the blood could not be returned 
to the lungs for reoxygenation or passed 
through the membranes of the kidneys 
for filtration and excretion of wastes 

To function properly, the body must 
carefully control blood pressure through 
a number of complex mechanisms. Ba- 
roreceptors—clusters of pressure-sensi- 
tive cells scattered throughout the ar- 
terial system—respond to changes in 
pressure and signal the nervous system 
to make the necessary adjustments. The 
nervous system in turn helps lower or 
raise pressure by 1) expanding or dilat- 
ing arterioles, the smallest branches of 
arteries, or 2) retarding or speeding up 
the heart’s beat and changing its force 
of contraction 

When these systems function nor- 
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mally, the circulatory system has few 
problems. Blood pressure rises during 
exercise or excitement, falls during sleep 
or relaxation. Like pipes in a plumbing 
system, the arteries can tolerate high 
pressure for brief “surges.” But when the 
pressure persists, damage is likely 


ne area where hypertension is 

particularly hazardous is the 

brain. High blood pressure can 

cause a rupture or blowout of an 

artery feeding the brain. When 
it does, part of the brain is deprived of 
its blood supply and thus its oxygen. The 
resulting damage is called a stroke. High 
blood pressure also forces the heart to 
work harder, for it must pump against 
increased resistance. The overworked 
organ may enlarge, demanding more ox- 
ygen than the system can provide; the 
chest pains of angina pectoris or even 
damage to irreplaceable heart muscle 
may soon follow. Or the enlarged heart 
may be unable to empty itself against 
the pressure of blood in the arteries, 
causing fluid to accumulate behind the 
heart, in the lungs and extremities. In ei- 
ther case, the result will be the same: a 
heart attack that can cripple or kill its 
victim, In a chicken-and-egg situation, 
high blood pressure can also trigger 
complex mechanisms that will reduce 
blood flow to the kidneys. That, in turn, 
reduces the capacity of the kidneys to 
help rid the body of its waste material, 
and the kidneys themselves may even- 
tually fail. 

For all their increasing ability to 
control high blood pressure, doctors are 
still not sure what causes it. Some cases 
of hypertension stem from kidney dis- 
ease. Others can be traced to a condi- 
tion called coarctation or pinching of the 
aorta, the main artery leading from the 
heart. A handful of cases have been at- 
tributed to pheochromocytomas and 
other tumors on the adrenal glands that 
cause overproduction of certain hor- 
mones involved in blood-pressure con- 
trol. But all these conditions together 
probably do not account for more than 
5% of hypertension victims. Most cases 
are described by doctors as “essential” 
—medical jargon meaning not that the 
condition is necessary or indispensable, 
only that its cause cannot be identified 

Nonetheless, researchers have dis- 
covered several factors that are almost 
surely involved in essential hyperten- 
sion. Among them: 

OBESITY. Excess weight, whether it 
is only a few extra pounds or many, may 
bring an increase in blood pressure. It 
takes a mile of capillaries to nourish 
each extra pound of fatty tissue. With 
each extra pound, there is a correspond- 
ing increase in blood volume. This 
means that the heart must work harder 
to pump more blood through a more ex- 
tensive circulatory system. 

HEREDITY. No researchers will go so 
far as to say that hypertension is inher- 
ited like, say, blue eyes or an aquiline 
nose, But most feel that heredity plays 
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some role in high blood pressure. Those 
whose parents are hypertensive are far 
more likely to have high blood pressure 
than those whose parents have normal 
blood pressure. 

DIET. Modern studies have strength- 
ened the connection between salt intake 
and pulse changes. Tribesmen in Afri- 
ca, who eat almost no salt, rarely if ever 
develop high blood pressure. But in 
northern Japan, where people eat 
around 50 grams of salt a day, half the 
population dies of strokes, a common 
complication of high blood pressure. 

To Laragh, the explanation is ob- 
vious. “Salt is the hydraulic agent of 
life,” he explains. “It is salt that holds 
the water in humans, causes swelling 
and a high fluid volume. This means an 
increased blood pressure.” It does in- 
deed. Doctors have known since 1900 
that lowering salt intake drops a pa- 
tient’s blood pressure, and most doctors 
agree that Americans eat too much salt. 
One of the first things a doctor tells, or 
should tell, a hypertensive patient is to 
throw away his salt shaker. 

RACE. For reasons that remain to be 
fully determined, blacks are particularly 
prone to hypertension. According to the 


A.H.A., one out of every four adult black 
Americans has high blood pressure, 
compared with one out of seven adult 
whites. Some scientists theorize that 
blacks are genetically incapable of han- 
dling the large amounts of salt that are 
found in a diet rich in pork and highly 
seasoned soul food. Others suggest that 
the pressures of being black in America 
are enough to cause the disease. Indeed. 
a common joke among blacks is “If 
you're black and you ain't paranoid or 
suffering from hypertension, you don’t 
know what's going on.” 

STRESS. Though many of those with 
apparently complete control over their 
emotions have high blood pressure, re- 
searchers have found that there is a re- 
lationship between stress and hyperten- 
sion. Blood pressure normally rises with 
excitement or alarm. In most people, the 
pressure drops when the excitement is 
over. But according to one theory, in 
many the level drops by smaller incre- 
ments, eventually stabilizing at a high- 
er level than before. Significant increas- 
es in blood pressure were recorded 
among Russians who survived the siege 
of Leningrad and Texans who survived 
the Galveston Harbor holocaust in 1970. 


TAKING THE PRESSURE 


Almost everyone knows what it is 
like to have his blood pressure taken. 
But few really know what the doctor is 
doing, and fewer still comprehend the 
meaning of the figures that register 
blood pressure. Actually, taking blood 
pressure and interpreting the results is 
a simple process. 

The device used to measure blood 
pressure is called a sphygmomanometer 
(from the Greek, meaning pulse mea- 
surement); it measures the air pressure 
needed to raise a column of mercury 
To use it, the doctor pumps air into a 
cloth cuff wound tightly round the pa- 
tient’s arm. As the cuff expands, the col- 
umn of mercury rises in response to the 
increasing air pressure. That pressure 
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also causes the cuff to press against the 
brachial artery, stopping the flow of 
blood. The doctor, his stethoscope 
pressed against the patient’s forearm, 
knows that the flow has ceased when 
he can no longer hear the heartbeat. At 
that point, he slowly releases the air 
from the cuff. As pressure drops, the 
mercury column begins to descend; the 
cuff loosens, and blood begins to flow 
through the arm again. The doctor notes 
the level of the mercury column when 
he can once more hear the heartbeat. 
This reading is the systolic measure- 
ment. It is the higher of the two figures 
used in the measurement of blood pres- 
sure and reflects the force with which 
the heart is delivering blood to the body 

To get the diastolic, or lower read- 
ing, the doctor lets more air out of the 
cuff and continues to listen; the pulse 
momentarily gets louder and then fades. 
The level at which the sound of the pulse 
disappears is the diastolic, or the pres- 
sure in the circulatory system when the 
heart is relaxing and refilling 

Because blood pressure tends to in- 
crease naturally with age, a reading of 
110 over 60, considered good for a young 
man, would be high enough to cause con- 
cern if it were recorded in a small child 
A 45-year-old man with a reading of 
120 over 80 (or less) is in good shape, 
but a contemporary with a higher read- 
ing of 150 over 100 is in trouble. Ac- 
cording to insurance-company figures, 
his life expectancy is 11) years less. 


SPHY GMOMANOMETER IN USE 





Similar increases might well be found 
among people concerned by the current 
economic situation. A study has revealed 
that men facing the loss of their jobs ex- 
perienced increases in blood pressure 
that lasted through the period of unem- 
ployment and did not drop until they 
found work again. 


nul the end of World War II, 

doctors treated hypertensives, if 

they treated them at all, mainly 

by diet. Patients with high blood 

pressure were told to take off 
weight and lower their salt intakes. 
Some patients were put on an almost to- 
tally salt-free rice diet so unappealing 
that most of them abandoned it as soon 
as they left the hospital and medical su- 
pervision. A handful of doctors even 
tried surgery to depress blood pressure. 
The operation was called a sympathec- 
tomy; it cut certain nerves leading to 
the organs of the chest and abdomen 
on the theory that this would relax the 
arterioles. It did but only temporarily; 
the arterioles soon responded to hor- 
monal signals to constrict. 

Today doctors treating hypertension 
rarely resort to surgery; drugs are the 
therapy of choice. One of the first of 
the new drugs in the medical armory 
was discovered by Dr. Edward Freis, a 
researcher with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. He had noted from test reports 
that large doses of an antimalarial drug 
called pentaquine dramatically lowered 
the blood pressures of normal men. Fig- 
uring that it might do the same for hy- 
pertensives, Freis administered it to a 
patient with severely elevated blood 
pressure. It worked, and although the 
patient eventually died of kidney 
failure (the organ had been badly dam- 
aged by his hypertension), his case 
demonstrated the practicality of drug 
treatment. 

Since then, a host of other antihy- 
pertensive drugs have been introduced, 
Some, such as hexamethonium and 
chlorisondamine, are blocking agents. 
They work by interfering with the nerve 
signals and chemical reactions that 
cause blood vessels to constrict and raise 
blood pressure. Others, like hydralazine, 
are relaxers that seem to act directly on 
the muscle walls of the blood vessels, 
causing them to dilate and thus decrease 
pressure. Still others, such as guaneth- 
idine and reserpine—a drug extracted 
and purified from the Indian plant Rau- 
wolfia serpentina—achieve the same ef- 
fect by reducing the action of norepi- 
nephrine, the body chemical that causes 
blood vessels to constrict. Another class 
of drugs has proved equally useful. Diur- 
etics decrease the kidneys’ retention of 
salt. This in turn decreases the amount 
of fluid retained by the body. The vol- 
ume of blood is lowered and blood pres- 
sure drops. 

Used singly or in various combina- 
tions, these drugs have enabled physi- 
cians to offer the hypertensive some- 
thing better and more certain than diet 
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or surgery to control his disease. But they 
do not solve all the difficulties of deal- 
ing with high blood pressure. Many of 
the antihypertensive drugs can, and fre- 
quently do, produce undesirable side ef- 
fects, such as impotence, dizziness and 
drowsiness. Doctors have learned to 
lessen these reactions by adjusting dos- 
ages or switching from one drug to an- 
other. Another problem was less easy 
to solve. Doctors had known for years 
that there are many forms of hyperten- 
sion that affect different patients in a 
vast variety of ways. Some respond to 
one kind of treatment, others to some- 
thing completely different. It remained 
for Dr. Laragh to show how to predict 
an individual patient's response to a par- 
ticular drug. 


n many ways, Laragh was an ideal 

man for the job. A native of Yon- 

kers, N.Y. (his grandfather was 

mayor), Laragh had always admired 

his family physician and the seem- 
ing miracles he could perform. He soon 
found himself exposed even more close- 
ly to medicine; he and a younger sister 
were orphaned when they were in their 
teens and went to live with a physician 
uncle. 

It seemed only natural for Laragh 
himself to go into medicine. After Cor- 
nell University and Cornell University 
Medical College, he moved to Presby- 
terian Hospital for his internship, There 
he came under the tutelage of Dr. Rob- 
ert Loeb, a great physician who co-ed- 
ited what has since become one of med- 
icine’s standard texts: Cecil & Loeb’s 
Textbook of Medicine. The association 
was a fortunate one for Laragh. “Loeb 
was a despot, but a benevolent one,” 
Laragh recalls. “He was fair but de- 
manding, and his standards were the 
highest.” Loeb was also a first-rate 
teacher who did not believe in spoiling 
his pupils by assigning laboratory tech- 
nicians to help them. “I had to do every 
experiment myself,” says Laragh. “But 
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it was worth it. I really learned about 
research.” 

After his internship, Laragh com- 
bined research with clinical practice 
(“You learn more from patients than 
you do from samples in a laboratory”) 
As a cardiologist, he concentrated most 
of his efforts on the workings—and fail- 
ings—of the heart. But he also looked 
elsewhere in the circulatory system, and 
in 1955 he made an important discov- 
ery: he learned that increases in the 
blood levels of potassium can stimulate 
the production of aldosterone, an adre- 
nal hormone that raises blood pressure 
by causing the kidneys to retain salt. 

In the years that followed, Laragh 
made even more spectacular findings, 
which like so many other achievements 
in science, were serendipitous. Doctors 
had been aware of the role of aldoster- 
one for some time. But they had been 
puzzled by the part played by renin,” a 
kidney hormone produced in response 
to a drop in blood pressure. Laragh 
solved the puzzle. In 1958 he and his col- 
leagues began treating a man with ma- 
lignant hypertension, a rare form of the 














disease that is characterized by kidney 
damage and usually kills its victims 
within a year. Tests showed that the man 
was, to their surprise, producing far 
more than the normal amount of aldos- 
terone. This finding led to another se- 
ries of tests that proved even more 
revealing. They showed that high aldos- 
terone was probably due to increased se- 
cretion of renin. 

Usually renin production ceases 
when blood pressure reaches the prop- 
er level. In this case, the cutoff mech- 
anism had failed. The man’s renin was 
triggering the production of excess al- 
dosterone, which in turn was increasing 
the body’s tendency to retain salt. The 
process caused fatally high blood 
pressure. 

Laragh’s discoveries, which won 
*Not to be confused with rennin, an enzyme or 


chemical catalyst used, among other things, in the 
manufacture of cheese 
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him a share in the $50,000 Stouffer Prize 
in 1969, explained the hormonal con- 
trols of blood pressure for the first time 
They also permitted the development of 
a renin profile—a computer-aided anal- 
ysis of the patient’s hormonal output. 
There are patients with low renin levels 
who nonetheless have high blood pres- 
sure; excess of fluid is probably at the 
root of their problem. Diuretics coun- 
teract this tendency to store salt and flu- 
ids, thus lowering the blood pressure 
Those with high renin levels can be best 
helped with renin inhibitors that will 
slow or even shut off production of the 
hormone. “Until we figured out just 
what renin did,” says Laragh, “therapy 
was conducted on a hit-or-miss basis 
You'd try a drug, see if it worked, 
and if it didn’t, switch to something 
else. Now you know in advance what 
to try.” 


aragh’s finding also cleared up an- 
other of the mysteries surrounding 
hypertension. Many hypertensives 
dismiss the seriousness of their 
conditions by citing the case of a 
relative who lived to be 80 despite a 
blood pressure that nearly popped the 
mercury out of the doctor’s sphygmo- 
manometer. Laragh’s work indicates 
that these exceptions, which seemingly 
violate the rule that high blood pressure 
is dangerous, were probably low-renin 
hypertensives. Patients with this condi- 
tion are less likely to suffer strokes and 
heart attacks than high-renin types. But 
they do not escape hypertension’s haz- 
ards; the damage merely takes longer. 
Some physicians still challenge Lar- 
agh’s theories. But many doctors now 
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do, or plan to do, renin profiling on all 
their hypertension patients. Most phy- 
sicians already follow Laragh’s lead in 
another area. In 1967 Laragh discovered 
and reported a link between oral con- 
traceptives and high blood pressure. 
Other researchers confirmed the con- 
nection, but it remained for Laragh to 
explain it: the Pill’s estrogen-like sub- 
stances stimulate the renin system, 
which in turn causes increased aldos- 
terone production. The result in about 
25% of all women who use the Pill: high 
blood pressure. Laragh and his col- 
leagues now routinely recommend that 
victims of Pill hypertension try another 
method of birth control. 

A quiet, modest man, Laragh cred- 
its his accomplishments to an open mind 
(“You have to consider every possibil- 
ity”) and painstaking research. “You 
learn more by studying a few patients 
in great depth than you do by studying 
thousands superficially,” he says. “If 
your methods are good and your exper- 
iments carefully conceived, it doesn’t 
matter whether you study a handful 
or a multitude; the results should be 
the same.” 


aragh, like his mentor, also be- 
lieves in hard work. He gets to his 
office by 7 o'clock most mornings 
and shuttles between there, the 
Hypertension Center and his lab- 
oratory until hunger, exhaustion or Jean 
Sealey—a biochemist and his bride of 
four months—forces him to stop. “We 
haven't even had a honeymoon yet,” 
complains Jean in a soft burr that at- 
tests to her origins in Glasgow, Scotland. 
“The day after we were married we went 
off to a hypertension meeting in Milan.” 
But Laragh, who has two sons by a pre- 
vious marriage that ended in divorce, 
does find time to relax. His golf game is 
good enough (in the low 80s) to allow 
him to pair up occasionally with an ac- 
quaintance named Jack Nicklaus. 

Many of Laragh’s colleagues and co- 
workers at Columbia Presbyterian plan 
to follow him in the 100-block move to 
The New York Hospital because they 
like what one calls “the atmosphere of 
scientific ferment” that surrounds their 
leader. One female lab technician has 
another reason for tagging along with 
Laragh. “It’s those Irish eyes,” she says. 
Laragh’s reason for taking his new post: 
“Its a chance to do more.” 

Whatever the reason, Laragh’s move 
should come as good news for most vic- 
tims of hypertension. The new cardio- 
vascular center will not only treat but 
study hypertensives and all the problems 
caused by their disease; it should help 
to focus more attention on a controlla- 
ble illness that has suffered from pro- 
fessional neglect for too many years. 

Elsewhere, doctors, health officials 
and concerned citizens are also making 
a concerted effort to identify and treat 
as many victims of high blood pressure 
as they can find. Stanford University has 
been working through its Heart Disease 


Prevention program to acquaint people 
in three northern California cities with 
the dangers of high blood pressure. Bay- 
lor College of Medicine in Houston has 
just begun a massive education effort. 
Hospitals in some 20 cities are partic- 
ipating in the federally funded “Mr. Fit” 
program designed to prevent heart at- 
tacks in a test group of men between 35 
and 57. It aims at identifying probable 
heart attack victims and helping them 
to reduce their risks by giving up smok- 
ing, losing weight, reducing cholesterol 
and bringing their blood pressure un- 
der control. The Chicago board of health 
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has a mobile blood-pressure unit cruis- 
ing the streets of the city giving free hy- 
pertension tests to all. Local health or- 
ganizations are setting up sphygmoma- 
nometers in supermarkets to test 
shoppers; in some states dentists and 
dental technicians are taking their pa- 
tients’ pressures. The A.H.A. is urging 
both patients and their physicians to 
take blood pressure seriously. DO YOU 
HAVE HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE? asks an 
A.H.A. poster. ONLY YOUR DOCTOR 
CAN TELL. 

For those who have high blood pres- 
sure, the outlook is bright. Exercise and 
diet groups to help hypertensives shape 
up are in operation in most major cities 


and many smaller communities. Re- 
searchers at Rockefeller University and 
other institutions are experimenting 
with biofeedback* to teach hyperten- 
sives to dilate their arteries and lower 
their blood pressures slightly. A Boston 
physician, Dr. Herbert Benson, has 
taught some of his patients to reduce 
their blood pressure by means of what 
he calls “relaxation response,” a sort of 
transcendental-meditation technique. 

Drug treatments for hypertension 
continue to improve. Propranolol, a Brit- 
ish-developed drug licensed in the USS. 
for use in heart problems other than hy- 
pertension, is nonetheless widely and 
successfully used to control high blood 
pressure. Other potentially valuable 
drugs, though widely used in Britain, 
have not yet been approved by the Food 
and Drug Administration for use in this 
country. Reserpine remains an effective 
antihypertensive despite reports linking 
it with a slightly increased incidence of 
breast cancer in some women (TIME, 
Oct. 7). 

Despite these encouraging advances, 
many hypertensives still fail to get treat- 
ment. Either their condition is not di- 
agnosed, or their doctors do not realize 
the importance of mildly elevated blood 
pressure. Others, bored by the drug reg- 
imen and lulled into a sense of false se- 
curity by a lack of symptoms, drop out 
of treatment programs. Such lapses can 
be lethal. Dr. Freis once treated a young, 
dangerously hypertensive law student by 
putting him on diuretics but could not in- 
duce him to continue with the medica- 
tion. The patient died of a stroke at 29. 
Other dropouts have been more fortu- 
nate. Helga Brown, 46, of San Francis- 
co, followed her doctor's orders careful- 
ly for a year after a fainting episode 
revealed that she had high blood pres- 
sure; then she dropped both the drugs 
and her diet. She suffered a recurrence 
of dizziness and was hospitalized. She 
recovered and now takes her medication 
faithfully. 


reatment for hypertension, 

whether by diet or drugs, can- 

not undo the damage that has 

already been done, but it can 

unquestionably prevent the dis- 
order from getting worse. In a now clas- 
sic study, Freis compared death rates 
from stroke, heart disease and other 
hypertension-related ailments among 
treated and untreated patients at 17 Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals. His 
findings showed that treatment can re- 
duce the death rate from hypertension 
by half. 

The lesson is one that should not be 
lost on anyone suffering from high blood 
pressure. Laragh and his colleagues have 
given medicine the weapons for con- 
quering the quiet killer. All its potential 
victims must do is arm themselves. 

*A techni t employs i itori 
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tonomic nervous system functions such as heart- 
beat and blood circulation. 
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The Oldest Mine? 


Archaeologists have long been in- 
trigued by the heaps of brownish-gray 
slag scattered amid the sandy soil of Is- 
rael’s southern Negev Desert. First spot- 
ted by the late American biblical schol- 
ar and archaeologist Nelson Glueck, 
the heaps seemed to be remnants of 
an ancient copper-smelting operation 
of pre-Roman origin. Now, after ex- 
cavating at the site with a team of 
West German mining experts, Israeli 
Archaeologist Beno Rothenberg reports 
that the slag is only the tip of an ar- 
chaeological treasure. A short distance 
away, he says, is the oldest underground 
mining system ever found. 

The traditional view is that the first 
really large-scale attempts at under- 
ground mining, in which extensive 
shafts and subterranean galleries were 
used, were not made until the time of the 
Romans, who mined everything from 
Spanish silver to British iron and Near 
Eastern copper. Rothenberg’s discovery 
just about destroys that theory. From the 
stone hammers, bronze chisels and a 
cooking pot found in the labyrinthian 
tunnels of the Negev mine, he concludes 
that the mine dates back to 1400 B.C. 
—near the end of the Bronze Age and 
more than a millennium before Rome's 
large-scale mining endeavors. 

Underground Maze. Archaeolo- 
gists once thought that Bronze Age peo- 
ple got their metals largely by chipping 
away at surface rocks; at most, they 
would tunnel only a few dozen feet. The 
newly discovered mine shows that the 
Bronze Age miners were far more skilled 
and adventurous than that. Located at 
the base of towering, 2,200-ft. red sand- 
stone cliffs, the mine contains a com- 
plex, multilevel network of some 200 
shafts and galleries. Although only a 
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small portion has been excavated so far 
by Rothenberg’s team, which included 
ten West German coal miners, the maze 
apparently reaches hundreds of yards 
into the mountain. Perhaps 1,000 work- 
men—or slaves—toiled inside the tun- 
nels, most of which were no more than 
2 ft. wide and 4 ft. high. The under- 
ground network included ventilation 
tubes and shafts to bring fresh air into 
the galleries, support pillars that pre- 
vented collapses and even steps and 
handholds for climbing from one level 
to another. 

The ore taken from the mine was a 
copper-rich material called malachite. 
It was worked free with stone hammers 
and bronze chisels, crushed into small 
pieces and placed in large, saucer- 
shaped pits. When winter rain flooded 
the pits, the lighter malachite swirled 
to the surface and could be more read- 
ily separated from the other rock. Half 
a mile away there were 13 furnaces, 
where the Bronze Age metallurgists 
smelted the ore, using iron as a flux (a 
substance that combines with impuri- 
ties, forming a molten mix that can be 
easily removed). Bronze Age miners 
were able to produce 22-lb. copper in- 
gots that were 97% to 98% pure, a de- 
gree of purity not exceeded until mod- 
ern times. 

Rothenberg thinks that the mine 
was built by Egypt’s pharaohs of the 
19th and 20th dynasties. If so, it could 
be the mysterious Atika, a fabled source 
of copper mentioned in ancient papyri. 
The Egyptians may well have borrowed 
the metallurgical techniques from the 
Midianites, a little-known people who 
dwelled in the area and are identified 
in Genesis as the first metalworkers. 
With the help of the Midianites, the pha- 
raohs apparently ran the mine for some 
150 years, until about 1250 B.C. Sub- 


sequently, the Egyptians pulled out of 
Canaan and the neighboring Sinai 
—perhaps, says Rothenberg, under 
pressure from their enemies, the Philis- 
tines and Israelites 


Samplings 

>» When 1975 was rung in last week 
at Britain’s old Royal Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, which is located on the me- 
ridian where the earth’s time zones 
begin, it arrived precisely one second 
late. For official timekeepers every- 
where, including the National Bureau 
of Standards in the U'S., the delay was 
significant. The earth’s rotation (which 
forms the basis of time units—hours, 
minutes, seconds) is gradually slowing 
down—largely because of tidal friction 
For that reason, the timekeepers decid- 
ed a few years ago to make an occa- 
sional correction by inserting a so-called 
leap second. In that way, the accurate 
atomic clocks that they rely on to keep 
the exact time do not get ahead of the 
less dependable earth. Since leap sec- 
onds were introduced in 1972, four have 
been added, and even more can be ex- 
pected in the future as the earth con- 
tinues its gradual slowdown. 

> Since last fall, many parts of the 
world have reported unusually spectac- 
ular sunsets that have turned the sky 
into brilliant displays of red, orange 
and yellow. Now two atmospheric sci- 
entists at NASA's Langley Research Cen- 
ter think that they have found the cause 
of the heavenly pyrotechnics. Writing 
in Applied Optics, Physicists Michael 
McCormick and William Fuller Jr. re- 
port that their surveys of the strato- 
sphere with laser beams have revealed 
two new layers of dust at altitudes of 
10 and 12.5 miles. That extra dust would 
enhance a well-known phenomenon: 
when the sun is low in the sky, its rays 
travel through more of the atmosphere 
and thus encounter more dust particles 
The particles, in turn, tend to scatter 
the blue (or shorter) wave lengths of 
the spectrum more than the red, there- 
by causing the sky to redden at sunset 
or sunrise. McCormick and Fuller say 
that the probable source of the new 
dust is the frequently erupting Volcan 
de Fuego in Guatemala. 

> Women in the sciences have long 
complained justifiably of a “skirt differ- 
ential.” That is, they have been paid less 
than men even when they have held 
comparable jobs. Now that differential 
may be changing in the women’s favor. 
Ina recent survey, the American Chem- 
ical Society found that newly graduated 
women chemists and chemical engi- 
neers are being paid on average 5% 
more than male graduates. A decade 
ago, women entering chemistry were 
earning only 86% as much as their male 
counterparts. The society says that the 
turnabout is probably the result of more 
intensive bidding by employers for wom- 
en chemists to make up for “years of un- 
equal employment practices.” 
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IDLE LONGSHOREMEN WAITING FOR WORK 


Shifting Gears to Fight Recession 


After months of deliberation, Pres- 
ident Ford seemed ready last week to 
face up to the threat of a deepening 
downturn with a more expansive eco- 
nomic policy. No announcements have 
yet been made, but it is now all but cer- 
tain that the President will seek a tax 
cut in his State of the Union message 
later this month. In addition, the Ad- 
ministration has also apparently given 
up on trying to cut the budget in an at- 
tempt to quell inflation. That decision 
alone, tentatively taken after two days 
of intensive discussions between Ford 
and his economic advisers at the Pres- 
ident’s vacation chalet in Vail, Colo., 
could mean that the federal deficit for 
the fiscal year beginning next July will 
swell to a massive $35 billion. The fact 
that the Administration is even contem- 
plating such a deficit, which would be 
by far the biggest in U.S. peacetime his- 
tory, shows that Ford is coming around, 
despite all public denials, to a view that 
recession has replaced inflation as the 
U.S.’s No. | economic problem. 

Frightening Evidence. Even as the 
policy discussions continued in Wash- 
ington last week, frightening new evi- 
dence of economic deterioration was 
surfacing. The Labor Department re- 
ported still another disturbing jump in 
the nation’s unemployment, from 6.5% 
in November to 7.1% in December 
Worst off were blue-collar workers: their 
unemployment rate leaped 1.2% in De- 
cember, to a painful 9.4%. The overall 
jobless level was the highest since 1961 
—and one that Administration econo- 
mists until recently did not expect to 
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see before this spring. All told, 6.5 mil- 
lion Americans were out of work at the 
beginning of the new year, the largest 
number since 1940. In a statement that 
seemed intended to prepare the coun- 
try for even longer unemployment lines, 
White House Press Secretary Ron Nes- 
sen reported last week that from some 
economists, “the President has heard es- 
timates of 8%" joblessness in the com- 
ing months. That is higher than any of- 
ficial Administration forecast so far 

Earlier, the Commerce Department 
disclosed that its index of leading in- 
dicators, which is designed to project fu- 
ture economic trends, fell 1.5% in No- 
vember and 7.3% since July—the 
steepest five-month drop in a quarter- 
century. Boding ill for consumer con- 
fidence in the months ahead, a new sur- 
vey by Pollster Louis Harris reported 
that 80% of the American people now 
believe the US. is in a recession, and 
60% see it continuing through the rest 
of the year. To combat the worsening 
economic problem, President Ford at 
week’s end signed legislation appropri- 
ating $4.5 billion for unemployment aid 
and job programs. 

Most key White House officials now 
agree that a moderate tax reduction of, 
say, $10 billion to $15 billion would get 
a swift and needed injection of purchas- 
ing power into the economy. There was 
also general agreement at Vail to pair 
such a tax cut with an energy-conser- 
vation package built around excise taxes 
on crude oil and natural gas (see follow- 
ing story). 

The President's apparent decision to 


let Government spending grow in fiscal 
1976 represents a major defeat for Trea- 
sury Secretary William Simon and his 
staunch ally, Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Arthur Burns. They have 
been vigorously promoting a restrictive 
anti-inflation budget policy to counter- 
balance any tax cut. Simon and the other 
budget hawks argue that without any in- 
crease in present spending plans, the 
federal budget deficit, boosted by stag- 
flation, will total about $20 billion in the 
current fiscal year, which ends in June, 
and swell to as much as $40 billion next 
year if combined with a tax cut. Simon 
has argued that such a massive deficit 
would set off another round of rapid in- 
flation within a year 

Laggard Economy. Many other 
experts disagree. A report issued by the 
moderately liberal House-Senate Joint 
Economic Committee recently asserted 
that without a tax cut, a big budget def- 
icit by itself would do little to stimulate 
the laggard economy either this year or 
next. Its reason: most of the deficit would 
come not from an increase in buying 
power that would boost demand and lift 
prices, but from a reduction in personal 
and corporate tax revenues caused by 
the recession. 

Indeed, most Democratic econo- 
mists favor a more expansive policy than 
President Ford is likely to offer. They in- 
sist that a substantial burst of stimula- 
tion now would not cause a rapid run- 
up in prices because the economy is 
already deeply depressed, and that the 
extra purchasing power would merely 
sop up some of business’s huge inven- 
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tories of unsold goods, especially autos. 
Liberal economists generally want a tax 
cut of about $20 billion or more, heav- 
ily weighted in favor of lower- and mid- 
dle-income workers, along with an ex- 
pansion of unemployment benefits and 
public service jobs and other measures 
to cushion the jolt for jobless workers. 

One promising plan to increase pur- 
chasing power quickly has been pro- 
posed by Walter Heller, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under 
President Kennedy and a member of 
TIME’s Board of Economists. Heller 
would pare taxes on earned income of 
up to $14,100 by an amount equal to 
2% of income, lift personal exemptions 
(now $750) by about $100 and raise the 
investment tax credit for all businesses 
to 10% from the present 7% for most in- 
dustries and 4% for utilities. Though the 
total package would cost about $20 bil- 
lion, Heller estimates that much of the 
tax cut would be offset in 1976 by high- 
er revenues generated by a faster eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Whether the Administration will be 
willing to go that far, at least initially, 
is open to question. But with the Pres- 
ident at last alerted to the chilling threat 
posed by a plummeting economy, a plan 
as expansive as Heller's can no longer 
be ruled out 


ENERGY 


Shaping a Price Plan 


While the debate over antirecession 
policy will continue, the Administration 
has all but decided on its basic approach 
to a closely related problem: reducing 
the U.S.’s dependence on costly import- 
ed oil. At Vail, Colo., President Ford 
and his advisers just about buried two 
widely discussed options. Though many 
of the advisers favor an increase in gas- 
oline taxes because of its simplicity, 
none have been able to sell it to Ford, 
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who is apparently opposed to measures 
that would affect a huge group of con- 
sumers—in this case, motorists. Partly 
for that reason, Ford has also ruled out 
World War I1-style gas rationing. 

Another apparent casualty of the 
Colorado talks was an arbitrary ceiling 
on imports of foreign oil, which is now 
flowing into the US. at a rate of 7.3 mil- 
lion bbl. a day. The experts found that 
such a limit not only would bring back 
the long lines at the gas pumps but would 
worsen the current economic downturn 
Administration predictions show that a 
“cap” holding oil imports to 1 million 
bbl. a day would gouge as much as $25 
billion out of the gross national product 
and add upward of 400,000 to the un- 
employment rolls within a year. 

Basically, what emerged from Vail 
was a general agreement within the Ad- 
ministration to deal with the imports 
problem through a market approach. In 
essence, that means reliance on higher 
oil prices to encourage both a reduction 
in consumption and a sharp step-up in 
efforts to develop new domestic sources 
of crude oil. A rise in prices would be 
achieved in part through a removal of 
controls on the cost of domestic crude 
oil. But the main tool of the emerging 
Ford program would be excise taxes 
paid by oil companies on all natural gas 
and crude oil refined in the U.S. White 
House advocates of such a tax are per- 
suaded that it would not actually dis- 
courage production, since companies 
would pass most of the increase in their 
costs on to consumers in the form of 
higher retail fuel costs. The assumption 
is that those higher prices would encour- 
age users to conserve energy. 

The political difficulty is that an ex- 
cise tax and price decontrol would both 
require approval by Congress, which 
could decide to debate the matter into 
1976. Thus the White House is consid- 
ering kicking off its energy-conservation 
program with a stop-gap tariff on oil im- 
ports that Ford could impose by Exec- 
utive order, The Administration’s pro- 
gram would unfold in three stages: 

IMPORT TARIFF. Citing a national se- 
curity clause in the 1962 Trade Expan- 
sion Act, Ford could slap a tariff of $1 
to $3 per bbl. on already costly foreign 
oil. Most of that oil goes to the North- 
eastern states, where it heats 30% of the 
homes and fuels 90% of the oil-fired gen- 
erating plants. To ease the economic im- 
pact on those states, the Administration 
would spread the higher crude-oil costs 
around the country through the current 
equalization program. In effect, Western 
refineries with easy access to “old” do- 
mestic oil, selling at a controlled price 
of $5.25 per bbl., would subsidize East- 
ern refineries that are dependent on un- 
controlled oil from foreign sources or 
“new” domestic oil—production in ex- 
cess of a 1972 base period that is al- 
lowed to sell at the world price. Through 
this system, the tariff would translate 
mainly into a nationwide rise in gas 
prices of 3¢ or 4¢ per gal. at the pump. 
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EXCISE TAX. The import tariff would 
be scrapped as soon as Congress ap- 
proves excise taxes on oil and natural 
gas. Administration economists main- 
tain that the energy companies are so 
flush with surplus oil nowadays that they 
would be forced to absorb some of the 
cost of the tax. Yet much of it would be 
passed on to customers, probably in the 
form ofa rise of S¢ per gal. or so in the re- 
tail prices of gas, heating oil and other 
petroleum products. An equivalent tax 
on natural gas would be about 50¢ per 
1,000 cu. ft. Through a rebate system 
that has still to be devised, most of the 
excise tax revenues (estimated at $10.5 
billion a year) would be returned to the 
low- and middle-income fuel users who 
would be most hurt. Within a year, Ad- 
ministration economists say, the tax on 
oil alone would reduce daily consump- 
tion by 750,000 to 800,000 bbl. 

PRICE DECONTROL. The Adminis- 
tration will pair its request for excise 
taxes with a plan to strip away all con- 
trols on crude-oil and natural-gas prices. 
Thus the cost of old oil would float up 
from $5.25 per bbl. to the world market 
price, now about $11. Interstate natural 
gas, now controlled at 28¢ per 1,000 cu. 
ft., would be allowed to rise to uncon- 
trolled levels of intrastate gas, now about 
$1.25. The resulting surge in oil- and gas- 
company profits would be cut by a spe- 
cial “windfall profits” tax; it would be 
channeled back to fuel users in the form 
of payroll tax cuts or direct subsidies 
But retail prices of all products would 
be allowed to rise as high as they could 
go. The planners say that oil decontrol 
would add another S¢ per gal. increase 
on retail fuel prices on top of the one 
caused by the excise tax. The result 
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would be another 500,000-bbl. fall in 
daily consumption, bringing the theo- 
retical total reduction to 1.3 million bbl. 
per day—well above the Administra- 
tion’s declared goal of a | million bbl. 
per day cut in fuel imports. 

Skeptics in and out of Congress will 
surely question the Administration's 
twin assumptions that higher fuel prices 
really will bring a significant drop in 
consumption and that they really are 
needed to spur production. Right now, 
for instance, what seems to be holding 
back many oilmen is not the prospect 
of scant profits but a severe shortage of 
drilling equipment. In sum, the Admin- 
istration may have a hard time selling 
its market approach on the Hill. 


Coal Yes, Tankers No 


While he was mulling over his op- 
tions in Colorado last week, President 
Ford did not hesitate to use his veto pow- 
er to knock down two energy-related 
bills passed by the outgoing 93rd Con- 
gress. Both bills, as Ford saw them, were 
at cross-purposes with the Administra- 
tion’s goals for dealing with both the en- 
ergy problem and inflation. 

> The most critical of Ford’s vetoes 
was his rejection of a strip-mining bill 
that the House and Senate had been 
struggling with for the past two years be- 
fore coming to an agreement on a com- 
promise version last month. Designed 
to protect Western states from strip min- 
ing, the bill required coal companies to 
restore mined land to its original con- 
tours and use, thereby limiting surface 
mining to areas where such reclamation 
was possible. Moreover, the bill would 
have extracted fees from the coal com- 
panies (35¢ per ton for surface mining, 
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25¢ per ton for underground mining) to 
finance restoration of the more than 
1 million acres torn up by strip miners 
One probable effect of the bill would 
have been the forced closing of a num- 
ber of marginal surface mines in 
Appalachia. 

Ford refused to sign the bill after ar- 
guing that it would have hampered do- 
mestic coal production “when the na- 
tion can ill afford significant losses from 
this critical energy source.” Though his 
veto was anticipated, it is sure to be un- 
popular. The strip-mining bill was sup- 
ported by environmentalists, Ford’s own 
Interior Department, the AFL-CIO, the 
United Mine Workers, United Auto 
Workers and farm and ranch organi- 
zations. It was even backed by a few 
big coal companies that were anxious 
to have some law—any law—enacted to 
clear up the uncertainty that has cloud- 
ed their future in strip mining. Congres- 
sional advocates of the bill, among them 
Washington Senator Henry Jackson, in- 
tend to try again. 

> Less widely disputed was the Pres- 
ident’'s pocket veto of the Energy Trans- 
portation Security Act. Backed by the 
politically powerful shipbuilders’ and 
seafarers’ unions, the bill provided that 
by 1977, fully 30% of all oil imported 
into the U.S. would have to be carried 
on tankers built in American yards and 
manned by American crews. Little oil 
is now imported in U.S.-registered tank- 
ers, which are considerably more costly 
to build and operate than most foreign- 
flag vessels. The bill would have in- 
creased federal subsidies to U.S. ship- 
builders and operators, which now run 
to nearly $550 million annually, more 
than $800 million over the next five 
years. 
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A presidential rebuff for the powerful maritime lobby. 
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POST-CHRISTMAS BARGAIN HUNTERS SWARMING 


RETAILING 


Much Better Late 


It appeared to be one of the biggest 
postholiday buying crushes ever. Shop- 
pers crowded stores across the nation, 
scooping up bargains and providing 
some extra year-end cheer to belea- 
guered retailers. 

Well into the December shopping 
season, it had looked as if the ghost of 
Christmas 1974 would be haunting mer- 
chants for many months to come. Dur- 
ing the last full week of shopping be- 
fore Christmas, nationwide sales were 
no better than even with the week be- 
fore. What was worse, in an industry 
that has become accustomed to smash- 
ing year-to-year increases in holiday 
buying, sales were only 5% ahead of the 
same period in 1973—a decline in real 
terms when a 12% inflation rate is 
counted in. 

As the predictions of relative doom 
and gloom mounted, retailers through- 
out the land cut prices, optimistically 
convincing themselves that Santa would 
yet arrive in the form of a last-minute 
buying surge that would cause plenty of 
jingle at the cash registers, after all. As 
it happened, they were absolutely right 
On the days just before the holiday, 
shoppers invaded the stores in welcome 
numbers. Total national retail sales dur- 
ing Christmas week were up 3% over 
the previous week, and 11% over the 
corresponding week in 1973 

The Montgomery Ward chain re- 
ported “surprisingly strong” sales dur- 
ing the last four days before Christmas. 
In New York City, an executive of 
Bloomingdale’s says, “I never saw the 
aisles as packed as they were this year,” 
and President George Baylis of Bonwit 
Teller thankfully notes “the compelling 
power of Christmas to get people out 
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THROUGH BLOOMINGDALE’S 


Than Never, Santa 


shopping. The flurry was only a few days 
long, but it did keep us ahead of last 
year.” Jordan Marsh, Zayre Corp. and 
Filene’s stores in Boston all enjoyed the 
eleventh-hour boom, as did Rich’s in At- 
lanta, especially in small gift items. In 
San Francisco, the Livingston Bros. ap- 
parel chain actually had its best day ever 
the Monday before Christmas. And as 
far as overall holiday sales were con- 
cerned, business was up a healthy 8% 
over 1973. 

One of the healthiest sales cities was 
Pittsburgh, where Christmas week re- 
tail business was a solid 33% greater 
than the year before. The prime reason 
is that steel-industry demand and em- 
ployment remains strong, and steel- 
workers have been protected against the 
erosion in buying power that afflicted 
most other wage earners in 1974 by the 
cost of living escalators they won in their 
union contracts early last year. Says 
Lawrence Finley, a local Gimbel’s ex- 
ecutive: “Psychologically, the attitude 
here is bullish. Even the Steelers are 
winning.” 

Now or Never. Almost every- 
where, high-priced luxury goods led the 
booming sales rebound. While affluent 
consumers spent almost as freely as ever, 
an unusual number of budget-set shop- 
pers turned up in the specialty shops, 
flush with cash and deep in a now-or- 
never mood. Says an executive at Tif- 
fany’s in Atlanta: “People wanted that 
last fling, and they shopped for those 
gold chains and that perfect stone 
—things they could get their moncy 
back on, not like a refrigerator or a car, 
which depreciates.” Alfred Montezinos, 
president of Cartier’s in New York City, 
witnessed some of his genteel clientele 
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literally fighting one another on Christ- 
mas Eve for the last miniature 18-karat 
gold bars the store has been selling as 
jewelry pendants. The Los Angeles- 
based Carter Hawley Hale chain sold 
more goods than ever in 1974, thanks 
primarily to its top-quality Neiman- 
Marcus and Bergdorf Goodman depart- 
ment stores. Says Executive Vice Pres- 
ident Eaton Ballard: “It happened in the 
last few days before Christmas, when 
our stores saw a record-breaking level 
of last-minute shopping.” 

January Sales. Overall, however, 
the retailers’ holiday season was far from 
an outright bonanza. With prices up an 
average of 12% over last year, the ac- 
tual volume of goods sold nationwide be- 
fore Christmas was smaller than in 1973 
The stores, as usual, are counting on the 
traditional January sales to clear their 
shelves, but some merchants fear that 
after the discounts of 30% or even more 
that were offered on many items in De- 
cember, the postholiday markdowns 
might prove anticlimactic—and insuf- 
ficiently appealing to serve as much of 
a lure. 

That would be bad news for an 
industry that is beginning to feel the ef- 
fects of the recession in the form of div- 
ing profits and mounting inventories of 
unsold goods. Sears, Roebuck, the na- 
tion’s biggest retailer, ended a disap- 
pointing year by dismissing 8,000 em- 
ployees—about 1.5% of its nationwide 
total. In eastern Michigan, where sales 
have been savaged by auto-industry lay- 
offs, 590 Sears employees were given 
pink slips the day after Christmas. Some 
of them, irate picketers were claiming 
last week, had been axed with less than 
a month to go before reaching the vest- 
ing point of their pensions. 
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WALL STREET 


The Lion Tamers on’75 


What will happen to stock prices in 
1975? Many Wall Street analysts are 
predicting an upswing on the grounds 
that nervous investors will eventually 
decide that the worst is over for the econ- 
omy and begin buying shares again. At 
its close at 616 on the old year’s final 
trading day last week, the battered Dow 
Jones industrial average was up 38 
points from its 1974 low (578 in early De- 
cember), and some forecasters were sug- 
gesting that the average could grope its 
way upward another 200 points or so 
over the next twelve months. 

As it happens, the mildly optimistic 
conventional forecast is getting some 
support from an unconventional quar- 
ter: the ever inventive and unorthodox 
breed of Wall Street analysts known col- 
lectively as “technicians.” Uninterested 
in such mundane matters as interest 
rates, profits and price/earnings ratios, 
the technicians try to divine the future 
by studying patterns that have seemed 
to shape trading in the past. The tech- 
nician, says one of the leading practi- 
tioners of the art, Edson Gould of An- 
ametrics, Inc., approaches each new 
year like “a lion tamer who must an- 
ticipate the moves the animal will 
make.” The 1975 moves, as forecast by 
some of the leading technical theories: 

THE THREE-STEP RULE. Around for 
about 30 years, this well-worn rule holds 
that any stock market move, large or 
small, up or down, happens in three 
stages. The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age made three huge strides upward be- 
tween its low of just 93 in 1942 and its 
1966 peak of 995. Since then, the market 
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has experienced three major declines, 
the most recent one beginning in Janu- 
ary 1973 after the Dow hit its alltime 
high of 1,052. Gould reckons that there 
is at least an even chance that this third 
decline in the series ended with the low 
of 578 reached last month and that the 
market could start moving up—in three 
steps, of course. 

THE YEAR-ENDING-IN-5 CYCLE. A 
new notion just beginning to circulate on 
the Street, this theory is based on a his- 
torical observation that years ending in 
the number 5 have almost always been 
“upward trending”’—that is, years in 
which the Dow closed in December well 
up from the low reached earlier in the 
year. The leading proponent of this cy- 
cle, Ralph Acampora, technical analyst 
at Manhattan’s Harris, Upham & Co., 
believes that the 1975 trading low will be 
about 500 and the trading high, by year’s 
end, will be around 750. 

THE FOUR-YEAR CYCLE. Every four 
years since 1958, some analysts have ob- 
served, the market has hit a major bot- 
tom and then rebounded smartly. Stocks 
rose briskly after the Dow bottomed out 
at 437 in 1958, at 536 in 1962 and at 631 
in 1970. Four-year men thus believe that 
the 1974 low reached in early December 
was an important bottom that must be 
followed by a sharp upturn. 

THE 25-DAY-PLURALITY INDEX. This 
dates from the early 1960s, when a tech- 
nician named Alan Shaw began tallying, 
for 25-day periods, the daily difference 
between the number of stocks that rose 
and the number that fell. When the total 
“plurality” of either one reached 
13,000, Shaw noted, the market would 
stop rising or falling and take a sharp 
turn in the opposite direction, The index 
accurately pinpointed the upturn of mid- 
1965 as well as the great slides that 
began in 1966 and 1969. Also known as 
the “public sentiment index,” it is sup- 
posed to work best in a bear market by 
showing the point at which pessimism is 
exhausted and investors may be in a 
mood to buy again. Last week the index 
stood at about 10,000—a figure that 
technicians interpret as still “neutral to 
negative” on the possibility of a turn- 
around soon. 

Even more arcane theories are 
circulating on the Street. Some forecast- 
ers, among them Technician William 
Scheinman of Wiesenberger & Co., 
speak seriously of the influence of “mag- 
ic numbers” on the investing public’s be- 
havior. Scheinman believes that the 
Dow Jones will have to sink to 500 be- 
fore staging a comeback, noting that it 
had hit 1,001 during trading before re- 
versing direction in February 1966. 

Finally, there is the hardy, if slightly 
shopworn “hemline indicator.” Since 
1910, the argument goes, stock prices 
have gone up when skirt lengths have 
shortened—and vice versa. Thus, if De- 
signer Halston’s “skimp” skirt bares a 
good number of thighs this spring, as 
some Seventh Avenue seers predict, it 
could be a good time to buy stocks, 
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COMMODITIES 


The Rush That Wasn't 


Had previous U.S. gold rushes gone 
anything like the one that began last 
week, California would have been short 
of settlers and Poet Robert Service 
would never have written about the cre- 
mation of Sam McGee in the Klondike. 
Legally free as of Dec. 31 to buy bullion 
for the first time in 41 years, Americans 
greeted the opportunity with a veteran 
prospector’s wariness of fool's gold. The 
caution seemed justified. By week’s end, 
after three full days of trading in the yel- 
low metal, gold’s price stood at $174 per 
ounce on the bellwether London Gold 
Market, down 12% from the high of 
nearly $200 set just before G-day. 

Curiosity ran high in many parts of 
the US., jamming switchboards of pre- 
cious-metals dealers and brokerages 
offering the metal. But actual sales 
were slow. During the first two days of 
trading, not a single sale was made in 
any of European-American Bank’s 104 


when the Treasury will sell 2 million oz. 
from its 276-million-oz. stockpile. Pur- 
pose: to meet U.S. demand with US 
gold and thus prevent dollars from flow- 
ing out of the country to buy imported 
metal. Buyers had additional reason to 
be hesitant. Several leading banks an- 
nounced that they would not sell gold be- 
cause of the costs and risks to unsophis- 
ticated investors. The National Associ- 
ation of Securities Dealers told the 
members to exercise “great caution” in 
gold dealings, warning that no federal 
mechanism exists to protect investors. 
Risking It. For some purchasers, the 
risks were outweighed by the intangible 
rewards of being among the first Amer- 
icans to get in on the gold action. A 
Michigan girl, twelve-year-old Car- 
lenne Brown of Bloomfield township, 
claims to be the first buyer of the yellow 
metal. At one second past midnight on 
Dec. 31, she signed an invoice for a quar- 
ter-ounce wafer, bought for $52.79 
through a publicity-minded Southfield, 
Mich., coin dealer; he obtained the wa- 
fer from a fellow dealer in nearby Wind- 
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BROKERS AT CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE ON FIRST HECTIC DAY OF GOLD TRADING 
Bigger than boneless beef in futures, but slow sales elsewhere. 


branches in the New York City area 
Trading was brisk on half a dozen U:S. 
commodity exchanges, where gold-fu- 
tures contracts were being traded along 
with futures for frozen pork bellies, hogs, 
cattle and eggs. In the first half-hour of 
frenzied trading at Chicago's Mercantile 
Exchange, dealers bought and sold no 
fewer than 452 contracts for future deliv- 
ery—the biggest opening on the ex- 
change, they said, since boneless beef 
made its debut as a traded commodity in 
1970. But speculators were betting that 
gold’s price would go down, with most 
contracts off $15 or more from their 
highs earlier in the week. 

Further downward pressure on the 
metal’s price seems likely this week, 


sor, Canada, and had it delivered to his 
shop by car and helicopter 

The girl’s purchase underscored the 
fears of some Washington officials that 
legal gold will only draw funds from 
more socially worthwhile investments 
to get up the $52.79, Carlenne cashed 
two US. savings bonds. As an object les- 
son in the personal hazards of gold 
ownership, there is the experience of 
New York's Conservative-Republican 
Senator James Buckley. A vigorous 
backer of legal gold on the Hill, Buckley 
triumphantly plunked down $480 to buy 
three wafers totaling 2% oz. from a Man- 
hattan dealer a few moments after it be- 
came legal to do so. At week’s end his 
wafers were worth about $430 
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MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


Ms. Prometheus 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 

MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 

by CLAIRE TOMALIN 

316 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
$8.95. 


In the early wars for women’s lib- 
eration, even the heroines tended to re- 
main unknown soldiers. Perhaps it was 
partly the fear of oblivion that made 
Mary Wollstonecraft sit down late in 
1791 and in six weeks write the 300 


pages of A Vindication of the Rights of 


Women, Earlier that year, she had bro- 
ken out of a shell of ladylike anonymity 
to print a bylined edition of her pre- 
viously unsigned pamphlet A Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of Man. twas a loose- 
ly reasoned but passionate answer to 
Edmund Burke's reservations about the 
French Revolution. It made Mary Woll- 
stonecraft at 32 a popular radical writ- 
er, whose name was thereafter frequent- 
ly mentioned along with that of her 
friend Thomas Paine 
The Rights of Women became an in- 
ternational bestseller and exposed the 
lady to the baritone wrath of conserva- 
lives and liberals alike. She was vilified 
for arguing that women should be able 
to achieve financial independence and 
for suggesting that given equal educa- 
tion and opportunity, females would be 
the professional equal of men. Horace 
) Walpole called her a “philosophical ser- 
pent” and a “hyena in petticoats.” Even 
her friends, the liberal though pious Dis- 
senters, were shocked by her challenge 
to the ancient wisdom that considered 
women to be imperfect men 
Yet it seems fair to conclude from 
Claire Tomalin’s biography that had 
Mary Wollstonecraft not stoked herself 
up for Rights of Women, she would prob- 
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ably have ended up as only a historical 
footnote: radical editor and translator; 
wife of Philosopher William Godwin; 
mother of Mary Godwin, future wife of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley and author of 
Frankenstein. 

There was a bit of the pathetic 
patchwork monster about Wollstone- 
craft herself. Born into a graspy family 
of weaver-merchants who for several 
generations had been up and down the 
economic ladder, she had to pick up her 
education and her righteous indignation 
wherever she could find them. Appalled 
by the strictures of marriage, she at- 
tempted to support herself as a govern- 
ess, then as the head of her own small 
school. But her temperament, says Bi- 
ographer Tomalin, “was geared to 
drama, violent emotion and struggle” 
without nuance, irony or humor, She was 
a person who had to dominate people 
An early victory was persuading her sis- 
ter to run away from her loutish hus- 
band and baby. Where Wollstonecraft’s 
confused sense of her own sexuality was 
concerned, she was as ambivalent and 
anguished a victim as ever slit her wrists 
in a Joyce Carol Oates story 

Spiritual Partner. Wollstonecraft's 
first serious love was for a gifted, flam- 
boyant, vain and bisexual painter 
named Henry Fuseli. The affair was pre- 
dictably exciting and predictably disas- 
trous, a power struggle that ended in the 
humiliating scene: Mary begging Fuse- 
li's wife to allow a ménage a trois in 
which Mary was to be a purely “spir- 
itual partner.” Mme. Fuseli was not 
agreeable. In France, where Mary's fer- 
vor for the French Revolution was even- 
tually chilled by the Terror, she fell in 
love with a flaky American adventurer 
named Gilbert Imlay; he left her with 
an illegitimate daughter. No biographer 
can be expected to re-create the desper- 
ate, ineffectual rage that sometimes 
leads people to attempt suicide. In this 
clear and measured biography, Critic 
Claire Tomalin, the new literary editor 
of the New Statesman, wisely allows the 
facts to smolder on their own, In Oc- 
tober 1795 Mary Wollstonecraft jumped 
off Putney Bridge into the Thames; the 
bargemen who pulled her out saved her 
for a more humiliating fate. 

Two years later she became preg- 
nant by and finally married William 
Godwin, the brilliant though priggish 
political philosopher, who was publicly 
opposed to matrimony. Five months af- 
ter the wedding, a doctor with unwashed 
hands attended the birth of her daugh- 
ter Mary. Wollstonecraft died of septice- 
mia eleven days later. The final indig- 
nity was more ironic. When Godwin 
published his memoirs of Mary, he was 
honest about her love affairs, suicide at- 
tempts and pregnancies but apparently 
misunderstood the meaning of her life 
and death. He wrote about her, as Bi- 
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ographer Tomalin observes, “as the fe- 
male Werther, a romantic and tragic 
heroine,” ignoring her intellectual de- 
velopment and failing even to appraise 
her feminist ideas. 

Perhaps it is too much to suppose 
that Mary Shelley had her mother in 
mind when she created the arrogant 
genius Dr. Frankenstein and subtitled 
her novel The Modern Prometheus. How 
much better a tribute than Father God- 
win’s female Werther: Mary Wollstone- 
craft, having stolen the fires of social 
equality for her sex, chained and 
suffering on the rock of her female 
biology ®R.Z. Sheppard 


Coast to Coast? 


CONTINENTS IN MOTION: 
THE NEW EARTH DEBATE 
by WALTER SULLIVAN 
397 pages. Illustrated. 
McGraw-Hill. $17.95. 


During World War I, while a young 
German officer lay in a hospital recu- 
perating from his wounds, he passed the 
time looking al maps and pondering the 
remarkable way in which the opposing 
sides of the Atlantic seemed to fit to- 
gether. Alfred Wegener was not the first 
to notice that the bulging coastline of 
Brazil is a reciprocal of the west coast 
of Africa. For centuries scientists and 
cartographers speculated that a single 
large continent, which came to be called 
Pangea, had broken up into huge frag- 
ments that floated like rafts on the 
earth's plastic core until they reached 
their present positions. Such theories, 
however, were consistently hooted down 
with the derision scientists so often re- 
serve for new ideas. Wegener, who had 
already established a reputation as a po- 
lar explorer and meteorologist, was un- 
daunted. After his recovery, he devoted 
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his life to proving the theory of conti- 
nental drift. In 1930 Wegener died in 
Greenland in a search for evidence. But 
other men were able to carry on where 
he left off. Today, with slight variations 
the idea that the earth is a fragile and 
constantly changing planet is generally 
accepted by most geologists 

Books dealing with the formation of 
the earth usually move only slightly fast 
er than the glaciers that helped land- 
scape the surface of the planet (about 
20 miles a millennium). Continents in 
Motion is a striking exception. Walter 
Sullivan, science editor of the New York 
Times, concentrates as much on people 
and events as upon geological epochs 
The result is a book nearly as entertain 
ing as a good detective story—and con 
siderably more informative 

Sullivan builds his case for continen- 
tal drift carefully, treating skeptics as 
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AFTER DRIFT—160 MILLION YEARS LATER 
A debt to Velikovsky. 


fairly as he does supporters of this once 
controversial concept. He is clearly no 
believer in Immanuel Velikovsky, whose 
theory that cataclysmic planetary events 
reshaped the earth during biblical times 
was first scorned and then suppressed 
by the scientific establishment. Sullivan 
acknowledges modern geologists’ debt to 
Velikovsky for forcing them to re-ex- 
amine old assumptions about the earth’s 
formation. He deals much more favor- 
ably with the late Maurice Ewing, who 
founded Columbia University’s Lamont 
Geological Observatory and provided 
the theoretical basis for things like sub- 
marine geology and attempts to study 
the underwater mountain range that bi- 
sects the Atlantic. Nor does he slight 
the host of others who have mapped the 
ocean bottoms, peered into smoking vol- 
canoes or attempted to drill through the 
earth’s crust to the semimolten mantle 
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that surrounds its liquid core. Along the 
way, Sullivan scatters suggestive pieces 
of evidence with a skill that would do 
credit to Agatha Christie. He points out 
that the ancestors of certain North 
American animals seem to have come 
to their new home from Asia, something 
they could not have done if an ocean 
barred their way. He reports that the 
sea floor is spreading constantly on both 
sides of undersea ridges, notes that the 
Himalayas are growing at the rate of a 
few inches a century, forced upward as 
the Indian subcontinent pushes itself 
against the Asian mainland. 

Sullivan's narrative does not make 
for casual reading. Despite its easygoing 
approach, Continents in Motion is a se- 
rious book. It is a disturbing one as well, 
for it ends on as deep a note of mystery 
as it begins. The theories of continental 
drift explain how the continents and the 
oceans that separate them were formed. 
But those theories can only hint at prob- 
able changes to come. The earth does 
not exist in a steady state; the forces 
that gave the planet its present topog- 
raphy are still at work. How they will re- 
shape the earth or rearrange the con- 
linents is uncertain. What is certain is 
that, given time, they will. = Peter Stoler 


Numero Uno 


THE BOOK OF FIRSTS 
by PATRICK ROBERTSON 
256 pages. Clarkson Potter. $10. 


There are some books whose reviews 
should run upside down, They are the 
volumes which mainly add up to a se- 
ries of short answers—tomes like the 
Guinness Book of World Records or the 
Baseball Encyclopedia. Seven hundred 
twenty-three home runs; 895 miles be- 
low sea level—these are the replies such 
works elicit from the reader. The rest is 
merely a salaam to accuracy and arca- 
na. Joining the shelf of unique reference 
books is another first: the first Book of 
Firsts by Patrick Robertson. A British 
civil servant, indefatigable researcher 
and humorist very much manqué, Rob- 
ertson has highly individual criteria for 
celebrity. Not for him the Joe Namaths, 
Henry Kissingers or Valerie Perrines of 
this world. The Robertson laurels go to 
“Manchester Jack,” the first lion tamer 
(1835); M. Jolly-Bellin, first dry cleaner 
(1849); William Kemmler, first man to 
die in the electric chair (1890), and the 
late great George Crum, inventor of the 
first potato chip (1853). Surrounding 
these immortals is a pantheon of some 
6,000 achievers and achievements, each 
one a monument to ingenuity or per- 
versity. En masse, they provide the best 
argument settler since the first dictio- 
nary (Cawdrey’s Table Alphabeticall, 
1604). After The Book of Firsts, there 
should be no further disputes about any 
of the following: a) the identity of the 
first magazine; b) the inventor of the 
first contraceptive; ¢) the first woman 
jockey; d) the first sporting event ever 
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televised. Now if only there were a com- 
pilation of coffee-table non-books 
entitled The Book of Lasts... 
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FIRST PERAMBULATOR (1733) 


The Assays of Elia 


THE UNDERSTUDY 
by ELIA KAZAN 
347 pages. Stein & Day. $8.95. 


As a director, Elia Kazan earned a 
niche in theatrical history with consid- 
erable help from classic scripts (Death 
of a Salesman, A Streetcar Named De- 
sire) and talented actors (Marlon Bran- 
do, Vivien Leigh, Lee J. Cobb). Kazan’s 
second career in the solitary business of 
writing has so far resulted in three com- 
mercially successful novels that tend to 
thrash about in alien corn. There is noth- 
ing wrong with The Understudy, for in- 
stance, that a good script and some be- 
lievable characters would not help. 

Such problems are doubly disap- 
pointing because Kazan has tackled a 
subject on which he qualifies as an ex- 
pert: actors. Sonny, 54, broke into 
Broadway as the understudy for Sid- 
ney Castleman (né Schlossberg), a much 
bellied matinee idol 20 years his se- 
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nior. Now the worm has turned. Cas- 
tleman is on the skids, sponging off 
Sonny while sneering at him as a “me- 
chanical rabbit,” a thespian technocrat 
devoid of true passion. To top it all, Cas- 
tleman involves Sonny in a gang war 
between black hoodlums and a Polish 
mobster. But Sonny simply loves the 
old gaffer all the more. 

Instead of seeing an analyst, Sonny 
goes off on an African safari. While 
watching the lions gnaw on bits of ze- 
bras and wildebeests, he ponders the sur- 
vival of the fittest and all the superb rea- 
sons for putting Castleman behind him. 
But it is no use. Only Castleman's death 
will release the younger man from his 
loyal bondage. Even worse, only Cas- 
tleman’s death, which does not eecur 
until seven pages from the end, releases 
readers from one of the more tiresome 
fictional presences in recent memory. 

The wheel-of-fortune theme is al- 
ways potentially intriguing (Who's up? 
Who's down?), and the acting profes- 
sion, with its embattled loyalties and ul- 
cerous rivalries, is a better place than 
most to find it. Kazan, however, rarely 
trusts his material to stand on its own 
He piles up absurdities, apparently hop- 
ing that someone will say, “I couldn't 
put it down.” On one page Castleman 
kisses Sonny's hand, then “wallops” him 
across the face on the next 

Save for a few anecdotes about Mar- 
lon Brando, the novel skimps on back- 
stage gossip and theatrical lore. One of 
Sonny’s more probing thoughts about his 
profession is “Crap’s better in an English 
accent.” Maybe. Laurence Olivier read- 
ing The Understudy aloud might im- 
prove it, but not enough. ® Paul Gray 
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Defensive D-Day 


Art Rooney is a patient man. In the 
42 years since he founded the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, Rooney has enjoyed only elev- 
en seasons in which his team won more 
games than it lost. The Steelers have not 
earned a single N.F.L. championship 
No other pro football team that has been 
around so long has produced so little 
But for Rooney, now 73, success seems 
finally to have arrived. The Steelers are 
the new champions of the American 
Conference, and they are heading into 
Sunday's Super Bowl with an excellent 
chance to beat the Minnesota Vikings 

Pittsburgh’s rendezvous with Min- 
nesota was not exactly a surprise. The 
Steelers were undefeated in preseason 
play and, despite the fact that they took 
most of the fall to decide on their first- 
string quarterback, they entered the 
play-offs with a 10-3-1 record. Then, in 
the process of defeating Buffalo and 
Oakland to qualify for the Super Bowl, 
the Steelers really got their offense hum- 
ming. Running Back Franco Harris re- 
membered how to rumble through tack- 
lers like a tank. Quarterback Terry 
Bradshaw recalled that he is, after all, 
No. | in Pittsburgh. During recent 
games, says Coach Chuck Noll, “Brad- 
shaw has been masterful.” 


STEELER LINEBACKER JACK HAM 








The Steelers’ overpowering defense 
merits the same praise. Beginning six 
years ago with the drafting of Defen- 
sive Tackle “Mean” Joe Greene, Noll 
gradually put together the best defense 
in football. The Steelers’ front four, the 
most ferocious in the league, flattened 
quarterbacks 52 times this season with 
their savage pass rush. The team’s line- 
backers, led by bruising Jack Ham, are 
almost as intimidating. Against the pow- 
erful Raiders in the A.F.C. champion- 
ship game, Pittsburgh yielded only 29 
yds. in 21 running plays 

Impressive Horsepower. Pitts- 
burgh will have to do every bit as well 
to contain scrambling Fran Tarkenton 
and the Vikings. In his 15th N.F.L. sea- 
son, Tarkenton, 34, has lost little of his 
shifty speed and maneuverability. And 
this year, as last, he has impressive 
horsepower behind him, notably Run- 
ning Backs Chuck Foreman and Dave 
Osborn. Foreman ran for 777 yds., 
caught 53 passes and scored 15 touch- 
downs (tops in the league) in helping 
the Vikings run up a 10-4 record. For 
the long bomb Minnesota has mercurial 
John Gilliam at wide receiver 

The Minnesota defense is equally 
menacing. With a veteran front line an- 
chored by Tackle Alan Page and De- 
fensive End Carl Eller, and a secondary 
that gave up only eight TD passes, the 
Vikings can be immovable. “We have 
the people to make it work,” says Coach 
Bud Grant. “There are no tricks. Our 
pass rush depends on being a split sec- 
ond faster than the guys across the line.” 

The outcome of Sunday's game will 
depend largely on how successfully 
Pittsburgh can contain Tarkenton 
When the Vikings’ wily quarterback 
starts leading pass rushers on a mad 
chase around the backfield, pass cov- 
erage often breaks down. Moreover, if 
Tarkenton can scramble enough to tire 
the Steelers’ pass rushers, they could be- 
come vulnerable to the run. Minnesota 
also has the advantage of experience; 
this is their second consecutive Super 
Bowl and the third in the past six years 
They are hungry for their first win. 

But will Tarkenton get loose? Odds- 
makers think not and rate the Steelers 
three-point favorites. Indeed, the score 
could end up 3-0 if both defenses play 
up to potential. An afternoon like that 
is not likely to satisfy the fans, but Art 
Rooney, for one, will not complain 


Best in the West 


Sure losers. That is what the Gold- 
en State Warriors appeared to be when 
they reported to training camp last fall 
In a preseason shake-up, the Warrior 
front office had traded Center Nate 
Thurmond to Chicago, sent Rebounder 
Clyde Lee to Atlanta, and lost Cazzie 
Russell to Los Angeles after the streak- 
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shooting forward had played out his op- 
tion. The team’s only returning star was 
Rick Barry, basketball's soldier of for- 
tune who had played for three teams in 
two leagues in the past nine years 

Now, halfway through the season, 
the Warriors have a commanding lead 
in their division and the second-best rec- 
ord in the league and are play-off-bound 
The main reason is Barry, who at 30 
has emerged as the best forward in the 
N.B.A. As of last week, Barry was the 
leading scorer in the league (33.9 points 
a game), the second-best free-throw 
shooter (a .920 percentage) and the No 
2 ball thief (2.65 steals average). Barry 
was also among the top five playmakers, 
the only forward in a select group dom- 
inated by guards 

“I'm a perfectionist,” says Barry, “I 
can’t stand mediocrity.” If being a one- 
man offense is perfection, Barry is in- 
deed close to the mark. Tall enough (6 
ft. 7 in.) and heavy enough (220 Ibs.) 
to hold his own against most rival for- 
wards, Barry can torment opponents 
with a deadly outside jump shot or ex- 
ceptionally quick moves to the basket 
Already this season, he has scored more 
than 40 points in ten games. “I don’t be- 
lieve any one man can prevent me from 
scoring,” he says. Because he has been 
so hot, he often draws double coverage, 
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and that leaves teammates open for Bar- 
ry’s artful feeds. 

Barry does not limit his work to scor- 
ing. On defense he is surprisingly tena- 
cious; with a combination of anticipation 
and quick hands, he consistently dis- 
rupts opposition plays. 

This year, for the first time, Barry 
is also captain of the Warriors, a job 
that he takes seriously. “Rick wanted 
it,” says Coach Al Attles. “He pursued 
it, and once he won it, has worked hard 
making suggestions to younger players 
and serving as an example.” 

So far, the Attles-Barry leadership 
has paid off. The Warriors’ new center, 
Clifford Ray, acquired in the deal for 
Thurmond, has been an outstanding de- 
fensive player and rebounder. Barry's 
teammate at forward is Rookie Keith 
(“Silk”) Wilkes, a U.C.L.A 
product who has retained 
all of his smooth college 
shooting skills. At the 
guard spots, Golden State 
has two solid ball hand- 
dlers and playmakers in 
Butch Beard and Charles 
Johnson. 

Barry has worked for 
a long time to become the 
game’s premier forward. 
He took to the basketball 
court at age five to play 
against his older brother 
Dennis when the Barrys 
lived in Roselle Park, N.J 
“I played all day every 
day in the summer,” Rick 
recalls. “In the winter, 
I'd shovel snow off the 
court and even play at 
night.” The practice 
earned him a scholarship 
at the University of Mi- 
ami, where he led the 
nation in scoring his senior year. 

After two years with the Warriors, 
Barry began the litigious odyssey that 
took him from contract to contract and 
courtroom to courtroom until he finally 
settled back with Golden State two years 
ago. Last year he joined the CBS crew to 
cover the N.B.A.’s play-off games. This 
year Barry and Golden State are likely 
to be on the court. 


Catfish in Pin Stripes 


Where has all the glory gone? New 
York Yankee fans have been asking that 
question for a decade as they watched 
the team that once dominated baseball 
wallow in mediocrity. Now some res- 
cuers are on hand. Earlier this winter 
the Yankees acquired Bobby Bonds, po- 
tentially a superstar outfielder, from the 
San Francisco Giants in exchange for 
the steady Bobby Murcer. Last week in 
an even more dramatic—and promising 
—move, the team signed Pitcher Jim 
(“Catfish”) Hunter, the self-liberated 
ace of the world champion Oakland A’s. 
This time the price was not a player but 
a fortune. 
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The signing, which cost the Yankees 
a cool $3 million for a five-year deal. 
ended the most extravagant bidding war 
in baseball history. The financial fire- 
works were set off three weeks ago when 
an arbitration panel ruled that Hunter, 
who won 25 games and the Cy Young 
Award in 1974, was a free agent. The 
reason: A’s Owner Charles O. Finley 
had defaulted on part of Hunter's 
$100,000-a-year contract. Instantly, 
Hunter's home town of Hertford, N.C., 
became the unlikely mecca for owners 
eager to place their bids. By early last 
week Hunter's lawyers had weighed the 
24 offers and picked four top prospects: 
San Diego, Kansas City, Pittsburgh and 
Los Angeles. 

Hunter's reaction: “What about the 
Yankees?” Clyde Kluttz, the scout who 
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originally signed him ten years ago and 
has been a friend and hunting partner 
ever since, is now working for New 
York. “Clyde never lied to me then,” 
says Hunter, “and he never lied to me 
now.” Add to Kluttz the appeal of the 
Yankee heritage (“Just walking into 
Yankee Stadium, the chills run through 
you,” says Hunter) and other assorted 
blandishments, including a letter from 
Mayor Abe Beame. No wonder Catfish 
was intent on trading Oakland's mod 
pastels for New York’s dignified pin 
stripes. 

He got his wish on New Year's Eve 
after some frantic last-minute negotia- 
tions on the way to New York in a jet 
chartered by Edward Greenwald, a 
Yankee owner. The deal is unprecedent- 
ed in a sport where a player contract 
for even two years is unusual. It assures 
Hunter a yearly income of $150,000, plus 
a $1.5 million bonus and a $1 million 
life insurance policy. Hunter hardly 
seemed impressed. Immediately after 
signing, he flew back to Hertford so 
he could be there on New Year's day 
—the last day of the deer-hunting 
season. 
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Born. To Geraldine Chaplin, 30, Sir 
Charles Chaplin’s cinemactress daugh- 
ter (Doctor Zhivago, The Three Muske- 
teers), and her lover of eight years, Span- 
ish Film Director Carlos Saura, 43: their 
first child, a son: in Madrid. Name: 
Shane. 

Married. Jess Thomas, 46, Wagne- 
rian heldentenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Argentine Publishing Heir- 
ess Violeta Rios, 29, who fell in love with 
Thomas’ Tristan three years ago and 
pursued him for months, tossing roses 
onto the stage after his performances. 
until a mutual acquaintance introduced 
them; both for the second time: in Ti- 
buron, Calif. 

. 

Died. Lalit Narayan Mishra, 51, In- 
dia’s Minister for Railways; during 
emergency surgery for wounds suffered 
in a bomb blast; in Patna. India (see THE 
WORLD) 

. 

Died. Joseph J. Schwartz, 75, activ- 
ist on behalf of Jewish refugees; in Man- 
hattan. As director of the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee of the United Jewish 
Appeal before and during World War II, 
Schwartz traveled the periphery of Nazi- 
occupied Europe from Lisbon to Istan- 
bul negotiating the release of threatened 
Jews, later helped hundreds of thou- 
sands of death-camp survivors reach Is- 
rael, Canada, Latin America or the U.S 

. 

Died. Milton Cross, 77, radio an- 
nouncer, whose sonorous voice became 
synonymous with opera; of an apparent 
heart attack; in Manhattan. Beginning 
Christmas Day, 1931, Cross announced 
Texaco’s Metropolitan Opera _perfor- 
mances from December to April for 43 
years, intoning with hushed excitement 
countless Saturday afternoons, “The 
house lights are dimming, and in a few 
moments the Metropolitan’s great gold- 
en curtain will rise.” 

. 

Died. Colonel Edwin E. Aldrin Sr., 
78, early aviator who made the first 
transatlantic dirigible round trip in the 
Hindenburg; in San Francisco. It was Al- 
drin’s son and namesake who, on the 
Apollo 11 mission, became the second 
man to set foot on the moon 

i 

Died. George H. Earle III, 84, New 
Deal Governor of Pennsylvania; of 
pneumonia; in Bryn Mawr. Scion of a 
wealthy Main Line Republican clan, 
Earle was so moved by the miseries of 
Depression-stricken workers, which he 
witnessed from the serving end of a 
breadline, that he joined F.D.R.’s Dem- 
ocratic Party, and as Governor of Penn- 
sylvania (1935-39) pushed through a 
“Little New Deal” of labor, tax and wel- 
fare reform, boasting, “We have let no 
one starve in Pennsylvania.” 
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The Ramada 
Regulars. Why they keep 
coming back. 


The Ramada Regulars 
are travelers who 
prefer to stay with us 
every time they go out 
of town. Bless ‘em. 


Many of our Regulars 
are people who travel 
a lot — people who 
spend 20 or more 
nights a year in a hotel 
or motel. They're 
experienced travelers, 
wise about where to 
stay. And we’re very 
flattered that they stay 
with us. 


We think we know why 
they keep coming 
back. And we'd like 
you to Know, too. 
Because we'd like you 
to become a Ramada 
Regular. 


Here’s what we have 
to offer. 


Location. There are more than 600 Ramada Inns 
worldwide. They don’t all look alike—that'd 

be pretty boring. But they are all located for 
maximum convenience. — ‘. 


Comfort. That’s a 
Ramada Inn specialty. 
The way we define it, 
it means neat, clean, 
quiet — mattresses 
that are firm, plenty of 
hangers in the closets, 
and an abundance of soap and towels. 











Food. There’s no need 
to ask the desk clerk 
for the name of a good 
restaurant when you’re 
staying in a Ramada 
Inn. Because you'll find 
one right there. And 
many Ramada Inns 
have cocktail lounges 
that are favorite local 
night spots, with fine 
entertainment. 







Fun. Almost every 
Ramada Inn has a 
pool. And many offer 
year-round indoor 
swimming. Other 
recreational facilities 
vary from Inn to Inn. 


Reservations. There are three ways to handle 
them. Call your travel agent. Call any Ramada 
Inn. Or use our toll-free number: 


Service. You can count on us 
to do everything we can to make 
your stay at a Ramada Inn a pleasant 
experience. Because experience 

is a great teacher and we want 

you to become a Ramada Regular. 


Join the Ramada Regulars 
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FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
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9 mg. “tar”, 1,4 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Oct. "74 





